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James F. Brownlee, President, General Foods Sales Corporation . . . his men are sales counsellors (See page 551) 


How General Foods Salesmen Help Their 
Dealers Sell... Pulling Orders Out of the 


Farm Market ...Summer Contest Ideas 
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May 18th, 1933 


Mr. Floyd Noe, 
THE NEWS, 

220 Zast 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


bear Floyd:- 


I just thought it was coming to you, 
to let you know thet with an 800 line ad, that we 
ran in the Daily News on Thursday, May 4th, that 
from that date to Saturday night, May 13th, we de- 


livered in Metropolitan New York, 291 automobiles 
and have unfilled orders for 416 more. 


Anytime we can sell 707 mtomobiles 
in this area, which represents about $282,000.00 
gross tusiness, with one ad of 800 lines, your 
paper must have something on the ball. 


Best of luck to you and your organi- 


Very truly yours, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc. 


Branch Manager 


USE ONLY GENUINE PARTS APPROVED BY THE MANUFACTURER OF YOUR CAR. 
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“*That’s why we find Teletypewriter Service 


99 


so vuluable,”’ says the Quaker Oats Company 
THE Quaker Oats Company, like thousands of other 
concerns, uses Teletypewriter Service —typing by 
wire —to facilitate management and control of out- 
of-town units. Says the Vice-President in charge of 
operating: “The company conducts its business on 
the principle that reduced production costs and 
faster service to customers are essential in making a 
profit today. Teletypewriter Service helps us achieve 
both factors; therefore, it plays an important 


part in our business.” 


Teletypewriter Service keeps many of the company’s 
widely separated units in continuous up-to-the minute 
touch with fluctuations on the Chicago grain*market. 
In addition, the constant typewritten communication 
between headquarters and factories is invaluable in 
supplying customers’ needs. 

Teletypewriter Exchange Service permits written 
communications with customers and market sources. 
The connection may be for a few minutes or as long 
as desired. 

Many firms use Teletypewriter Service on a 
“private line” basis, designated offices being continu- 
ously connected for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-four hours a day, depending on the volume 
of communications. 

Teletypewriter Service can be adjusted to meet 
your particular needs. Your local Bell Company will 
gladly show how your organization might use it to 
A call to the Business Office will 


bring a representative at your convenience. 


advantage. 
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GRIP 
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YOUR 
SWIVEL 
CHAIR 


Then Read This” 


Get ready for a shock—here is good 
news—and the best part about it all is 


that i+ 


is true. 

A company in Cincinnati has increased 
production 400% — 

A plant in Cudahy, Wisconsin, is op- 
day and night shifts at full 
capacity— 


erating 


Another company reports—'We are 
too busy to figure percentages, but 
within the last month we have done at 
least twice the business of all last year." 

There are lots of "hot-spots” in in- 
dustry right now and an unusual com- 
bination of circumstances has given us 
the information as to who and where 
they are. However, nothing but an 
up-to-the-very-minute circulation could 
possibly quarantee covering them. MILL 
& FACTORY alone through its “different’’ 


circulation method does deliver this 
coveraae. 
Eighty-six active and close contacts 


with the key men in industry in as many 
important industrial centers of the 
United States insure immediate circula- 
tion coverage of every new buying unit. 
Not another magazine in this field can 
possibly keep abreast of this buying 
situation with its circulation. That's why, 
now more than ever, MILL & FACTORY 
is the one magazine where your adver- 
tising will count. 

After all, you are actually buying cir- 
culation when you buy advertising. Be 
sure you know whether that circulation 
covers the present buying market. 

MILL & FACTORY can 
about its circulation. 


opportunity. 


MILL® FACTORY 


205 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


prove this 
Just give us the 


“Names on Request 


BY WALTER MANN 


U. S. Census Summary 
a la Katz 


The story is told of an Irishman who, 
having fallen from a great height, was 
pronounced dead by the attending medico. 
Typically Irish in his proneness for dis- 
agreement, Pat, who was still alive, raised 
up indignantly, shouting, “I am not dead.” 
“Sh! Pat, Sh!” said his friend soothingly, 
“Do yez know better 
than th’ docther?” 

And so, it is prob- 
ably equally strange 
that a firm of pub- 
lisher’s representa- 
tives should know 
better than the aver- 
age publisher the 
kind of facts that 
the advertising and 
sales manager pre- 
fer. But, strange or 
not, it is true that 
the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency 
has an almost un- 
canny instinct for putting out clear, concise, 
worth-while research reports of which this 
latest is the best. Bound plainly but ex- 
pensively in board covers, “Nine Hundred 
and Fifty-four Cities” (of 10,000 or more 
population) contains 62 pages of usable 
reference material from the 1930 census. 

This material is divided into five sec- 
tions: 1, Population and Families, 2. Value 
and Tenure of Homes, 3. Retail and 
Wholesale Sales, 4. Income Tax Returns. 
etc., and 5. Population and Retail Sales of 
all 954 Cities. All brief to the point of 
abruptness, it is a welcome relief from 
the average publisher's promotion piece, 
which doesn’t quite know where to stop. 
Sources of all information outside the 
census reports are meticulously given, as 
are also intelligible qualifying remarks. 

On page three (you see how quickly it 
gets into action) we find state-by-state 
hgures on total population, total native 
white population (with per cents) and 
total number of families. Pages four to 
sixteen are figures for all cities of 10,000 
or more (arranged by size of city) within 
each state (alphabetically arranged) on the 
same. A state and an urban total is also 
given for each state. Next we have in 
a similar arrangement data on the num- 
ber of families owning homes, the num- 
ber of owned non-farm houses valued (in 
1929) at $5,000 or more, the median value 
of non-farm homes, the number of tenant 
families, the number of rented non-farm 
homes with a rental of $50 or more month- 
ly, and the median monthly rental of non- 
farm homes. This takes us over to page 
30. Here, arranged similarly, we have 
figures on total retail sales, sales of foods, 
of automotive products, of drug store prod- 
ucts, and total wholesale sales. 

This takes us to page 45. Here we 
find, similarly arranged, the number of 
income tax returns, of radio sets, the num- 
ber of families owning radio sets, of homes 
receiving electric service and the rank in 
population, in total retail sales and in 


Pirie 


MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


number of income tax returns. Finally q 
breakdown showing the population and 
retail sales in dollars for each’ city, ar. 
ranged in order of population. “Nine 
Hundred and Fifty-four Cities’ is a book 
well worth having. Better declare your. 
selves before a limited edition runs out, 
Address Eugene Katz, E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency, Publishers’ Repre. 
sentatives, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Northern California 
a la O’Mara & Ormsbee 


And, speaking of the Irish, of publishers 
and of publishers’ representatives who 
put out fine promotion pieces, let's now 
jump to the other side of these United 
States to discuss “The Northern California 
Market,” a 45-page presentation compiled 
by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., and put out 
by the publishers of the Sacramento Bee, 
the Modesto News-Herald and the Fresno 
Bee-Republican. This book’s stated pur- 
pose is “to present vital substantiated facts 
about the northern California market upon 
which to base a true evaluation of its sales 
possibilities," and inasmuch as one of their 
main sources of statistics is SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S Per Capita Index of Spendable 
Income (1932-33), S. O. S. (a columnist, 
not a cry for help) is naturally for it. 

Northern California, this report states, 
is a prosperous market with standards of 
living well above the U. S. average. Retail 
sales were $570.30 per capita, as compared 
with a national average of $407.53. Per 
capita index of spendable income (SALES 
MANAGEMENT) is 201.2, twice the national 
average. 

A relief map shows the trading area 
boundaries around San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto, San Jose 
and Fresno (the latter five places are char- 
acterized as the “Interior California area’). 
Each area is discussed in detail, although 
the publishers are interested only in three 
of the seven places. 

The San Francisco trading area, for in- 
stance, contains 32.2 per cent of the literate 
families in Northern California, 34.4 per 
cent of the spendable income, 25.0 per 
cent of the registered automobiles, 39.6 
per cent of the total retail -sales, etc. Its 
population is 815,669. Following these 
data (for each place) is a brief word pic- 
ture of the area, plus some brief data on 
the three above-mentioned publications in 
their respective sections. Given also are 
some interesting newspaper coverage figures 
for the territory in question. A valuable 
book, quiet and restrained in tone. Get 
your copies direct, if you really want to 
know about Northern California. Address 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, national representa- 
tives, with offices in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The “Household Automatic Coverage 
Chart” is an interesting new space buying 
gadget put out by Household Magazine 
that gives a quick magazine coverage pic- 
ture of the native white families in the 
U. S. Address Rene Pepin, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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es. a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


Kiri National Representatives 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


On Accepting Compliments 


All of us who are making worthy prod- 
ucts, or rendering capable service, receive 
from time to time letters of commendation. 
Adequately acknowledging such letters is 
not so simple a matter as you might 
imagine. Of course, it is easy to get up 
some sort of form “acknowledging your 
valued favor of the 17th inst.’’ Such letters, 
reeking with platitudinous self-satisfaction, 
are common enough. But it seems to me 
that the person who snatches time out of 
a busy day to give 
us a friendly pat on 
the back deserves 
something better 
than a rather thin 
and decidedly cold 
slice of balogney. 

So it is pleasant 
to observe that the 
Southwestern _ Bell 
Telephone Company, 
of St. Louis, is 
making a_ special 
study of such cases, 
and a concerted ef- 
fort to train corre- 
spondents to accept 
compliments 
as gracefully and as 
graciously as they are given. ; 

Through the kindly cooperation of the 
Six O'Clock Club, that aggregation of ag- 
gressive young letter-writers in St. Louis, 
1 am privileged here to reproduce one of 
Southwestern Bell's “model’’ letters of ac- 
knowledgment. It is understood, of course, 
that this is not a ‘form.”” The last thing 
they want to do is to standardize or stereo- 
type letters of this character: 

“Thank you for taking the time and trou- 
ble to write us of the service our operator 
gave you on your calls to New York. 

“We have told her of your letter, as 
well as commended her ourselves, and she 
asks that we also express her thanks to you. 

“We are glad that you have written, for 
you have not only given us definite in- 
formation as to what an individual employe 
is doing, but you have indirectly aided us 
in improving our service as a whole.” 

This letter, I think, is particularly good 
because it satisfies the customer's real 
motive in writing. He wanted to help 
someone who, he felt, had gone out of 
her way to help him. He now clearly 
understands that his letter was not buried 
in the files with a perfunctory “Thank 
you.” It served its intended purpose and 
our subscriber remains that most precious 
of all assets—-a contented customer. 


If You Have News, Tell It 


There is a story, historic in every news- 
paper office, of a cub reporter who wrote 
two thousand words concerning a ‘gigantic 
conflagration,” and neglected to mention 
the location of the fire, or the owner of 
the property. The tale is doubtless 


Maxwell Droke 


apocryphal, but I am firmly convinced that 
it could have happened when I observe 
the way in which correspondents neglect 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. 


the obvious “news element’ in their sales 
letters. A small manufacturer of my ac- 
quaintance recently revolutionized — the 
method of packing his product. But in 
a “pep” letter to the trade he mentioned 
the fact only casually, and not until the 
fifth paragraph did he come out with his 
wallop to the effect that the new container 
had “resulted in more sales last month 
than during all last year with the old 
method.” 


Whet Consumer Curiosity 


When Grandfather took his quill pen 
in hand he was inclined to be rather 
punctilious concerning punctuation. He 
could see where his letter was heading, 
and stop it before it ran plumb wild. 
But one of the common curses of the 
dictated letter is the long, rambling 
sentence that chases itself o'er hill and dale. 
It is likely to annoy the recipient more 
than somewhat. To clarify my point, I 
venture to quote the opening sentence of 
a letter, dictated by one of my correspond- 
ents, just as it came to me for criticism. 
This correspondent is a nice, friendly fel- 
low, and I know he will appreciate that 
I am doing this not in a spirit of ridicule, 
but merely to illustrate a common failing. 
“Dear Mr. Blank: 

“Was very glad to talk with you this 
week, and am hoping to be over your way 
some time soon—when we can go over a 
lot of things—and I hope to be able to 
convince you that arrangements can be 
worked out whereby you would be satisfied 
to let our company take care of your re- 
quirements in as nearly a 100 per cent 
manner as possible, through a mutually 
beneficial and profitable arrangement.” 

Qu'te aside from the length of this in- 
volved paragraph-sentence, there is a ques- 
tion of psychology here, which I believe 
would be of general interest. In an ac- 
companying note my correspondent tells 
me that he is very anxious to get more 
business from this customer, but that the 
gentleman has always fought shy of tying 
up with any one firm on a contract basis. 
That being the case, I believe this letter, 
from which I have quoted the opening 
paragraph, will do more harm than good. 
My correspondent has weakened his posi- 
tion in telling the prospect that he is going 
to come over and try to sell him on a 
“100 per cent contract.” 

A case of this kind calls, I think, for 
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MAXWELL DROKE 


the ‘‘mystery” letter. Write the customer 
that you have a proposition which fits him 
like a glove; a plan that does away with 
all his objections to the contract idea, yet 
retains the advantages of bigger and better 
profits. Make him hungry for more in. 
formation. Then tell him that you will 
explain the details on your next visit. 
Thus, instead of building up resistance, 
you are gradually eating away the founds. 
tion of your customer's prejudice! 


Merchandise vs. Cash Prizes 


Here's an interesting item for the gents 
who whine that direct mail advertising 
doesn't bring returns in these times: A 
few weeks ago, A. Cappel & Son, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, sent out a simple one-color 
folder announcing their current catalog 
of prize-contest merchandise. The first 280 
pieces in the mail brought 63 postcard 
requests—practically 23 per cent. And the 
returns are still drifting in! 

And by the way, the Cappels list, in this 
folder, five reasons for giving merchandise 
prizes in preference to cash. These points 
cover the ground more adequately than any- 
thing I have lately encountered: 

‘“1—Merchandise prizes enlist the inter- 
est and active support of your salesman’s 
wife and children, who urge him on to 
increased effort. 

“2—They stir the salesman’s imagina- 
tion. He visualizes possession of a certain 
prize and strives to win it. 

“3—They remain as a constant reminder 
of accomplishment, while cash is quickly 
spent and forgotten. 

‘“4—They appeal to the ‘pride-of-posses- 
sion’ instinct. 

‘“S—They represent just the things that 
a salesman would buy if he had the cash 
—or are perhaps a little better than he 
would buy for himself. By purchasing 
these prizes through our organization on 
a wholesale basis, you are enabled greatly 
to increase the value of the prize award 
to the salesman.” 


Beware Mauve Decade Art! 


How long has it been since you have 
changed the art-work on the ‘directions’ 
leaflet which accompanies your product? 
Such details are likely to be neglected. 
Better check up and see that the drawings 
or photographs are in tune with the times, 
especially if human figures are used. You 
know how quickly styles change! One of 
the heart‘est laughs I have had this year 
resulted from a folder used by a manufac- 
turer of art-gum. One of the photographs 
bears a copyright notice of 1914; some of 
the others date back to 1908. And are they 
comical! The one of Cousin Elmer, in 
pegtop pants, cleaning his Sunday hat with 
a hunk of art-gum, is guaranteed to panic 
any audience. But your taste may be for 
something a bit more refined and genteel 
for example, Aunt Eunice, daintily employ- 
ing the a. g., as a facial massage, with a 
kerosene lamp illuminating the intimate and 
charming boudoir scene. 
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Marketing or| 


PAYTON COMPANY 


Deportment Store 


*S. DONALDS ON co 


"partment Store 


Mrs. STANLEY SAYRE of Minneapolis 
Shows Her Shopping Route 


Mrs. Stanley Sayre of Minneapolis, young housewife reader of 
New Movie, sent this map recently, representing an important 
section of retail activity. She uses a Studebaker sedan for her 
downtown shopping and says she parks the four youngsters in it 
while she covers her convenient route from F. W. Woolworth Co. 
to Liggett’s, to Dayton’s or Donaldson’s department stores. 
She also patronizes Wilharm’s, a neighborhood druggist and 
National Tea Co. for groceries. Mr. Sayre is a salesman with 
the Crane Co. A new food study and cosmetic study in tested 
key markets, such as Minneapolis represents, versus scattered 
markets, free on request to Research Editor Tower Magazines. 


TOWER 


Pomel 4 STREET 


> 


N AGEM 
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ontemporary 


A New Editorial Concept And A New 
Scientific Market Plan Give 


Advertisers A Powerful Sales Medium 


HE first on sale date of Tower Magazines, 

December 1929, made publishing history. Up 
to that time there had been women’s magazines 
directed editorially to upper-middle incomes. . . 
the sex or confession magazines to the lower 
incomes. But Tower Magazines were the first 
and are still the only magazines edited for average 
middle-income American women and offered with- 
out sales pressure. 


Shopping housewives examining the first issues dis- 
played in the Woolworth stores, saw stories which caught 
their interest with the first paragraph, the first line. 
Found glamour in the debate between a grand duchess 
and famous author. Romance in a national hero’s love 
story. Exciting news in a film favorite’s girlhood. Thrill- 
ing suspense in a novel-length mystery. In each magazine 
too, lively, pictorial articles about food and fashions, 
beauty and homemaking. A new, quicker tempo . . . was 
apparent in terse, dramatic headlines... .in swift approach 
to article and story, in close knit plots, in condensed 
descriptions. 


1,000,000 copies sold in the first few days. All cash. 
All voluntary. All restricted to 1268 high profit markets 


. . . cities with sufficient retail activity to maintain a 
Woolworth store. ..a marketing plan without contemporary. 


Under the editorial direction of Hugh Weir, Tower Maga- 
zines, using the world’s foremost writers, have maintained 
such intense reader interest that, even in these depression 
years, 50,000,000 copies have been purchased. 


MYSTERY, a true creation, a romantic-mystery maga- 
zine for women, uses fiction with technical brilliance and 
emotional intensity. NEW MOVIE’S skilled reporting 
of Hollywood people and places is edited for a more ma- 
ture point of view . . . the substantial type of homemaking 
woman. HOME uses untraditional plots and articles 
which are colorful, dramatic. Illustrated LOVE belongs 
neither to the sophisticated fiction nor the crude school of 
sex writing; but has glamour, beauty and romance. 


Examine a copy of Tower Magazines in Woolworth’s or 
newsstands in some of the larger cities and it will be 
apparent why average housewives, average age 25, 
average income $2519, buy them voluntarily and buy 
from them so freely that advertisers gave a 12% linage 
increase for 1932, and 1933’s first quarter closed with a 
25 column gain and 29 new advertising accounts. 


MAGAZINES unc. 


FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 


A Proved Way to Increase 


the Selling Power of 


HECK the sales your best display 

piece is capable of making in any 
store or group of stores. Then add to 
it the phrase: “Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping.” And check sales again 
under identical conditions. You ought 
to find that this slight amendment has 
increased selling power about 30%. 


This prophecy is based on the results of 
actual point-of-sale tests by 684 depart- 
ment stores, grocers, druggists, hardware 
stores and electrical dealers all over the 
country. Following a uniform procedure, 
these retailers found that displays which 


Point-of-Sale Advertising f 
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*For details of these important tests, 
send for a copy of “More Sales” 


featured Good Housekeeping’s Guaranty 
created an average of 30.9% more sales 
than identical displays without this 
one factor.* 


This is not surprising to anyone who has 
talked to women when they were buy- 
ing merchandise, and sensed their confi- 
dence in Good Housekeeping’s guaran- 
teed advertising pages. They have a 


deep-rooted conviction, born of long | 


experience, that if it is advertised in— 
and guaranteed by—Good Housekeep- 
ing it is more deserving of their buying 
preference. 


With its advertising guaranty Good 
Housekeeping gives the advertiser who 
uses its pages a powerful and proved plus 
for making point-of-sale advertising pay. 


Good Housekeeping 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


1933 


| Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 1, 1933: 


e @ @ The New York Times index of business activ- 
ity for the week ending May 27 reached 77.5 per cent 
of normal, and is now at the same level which prevailed 
through the last three months of 1931. This index is 
primarily one of production and wholesale activity, and 
covers freight car loadings, steel mill activity, electric 
power, automobile production, lumber production and cot- 
ton forwardings. Retail sales have improved tremendously 
in the past two months, but not at as rapid a rate as 
production. 


e@ @ e@ Steel production, for example, has maintained 
a rate above the corresponding periods of last year for 
five consecutive weeks, and the jump from 15 per cent of 
activity to 40 per cent is a sustained improvement which 
has not been even approached at any other time during 
the depression. 


e@ @ @ Production of automobiles has also run ahead 
of 1932 since the first of April, but retail sales lagged 
until early in May. It is probable now that the May figure 
of consumer sales will be ahead of last year. 


e e@ e Electrical production has been ahead of last 
year for four consecutive weeks. 


e e@ e Freight car loadings in the week ending May 
13 total 531,095, as against 517,260 in the like week of 
last year—an increase of 13,835, or 2.7 per cent. This 
is the first gain since 1929 of any week over the similar 
period of the previous year. All of the divisions of rail- 
way traffic gained except L. C. L. merchandise. The 
showing would have been even more convincing had there 
been an upturn in this important classification of consump- 
tion goods. 


@ @ @ With 1932 apparently the bottom of the de- 
pression, it will be interesting to see how national wealth 
gains from this point. The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated last week that the total national wealth 
had declined from 360 billion dollars in 1929 to 247 
billion dollars in 1932, or a per capita decline from $2,977 
to $1,981. It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the top level in our national wealth was reached in 1920, 
when we were worth 488 billion dollars, or $4,587 per 
capita. That year was the peak of the post-war price 
inflation. The Conference Board points out that the 
shrinkage reflects largely a decrease in prices, or, in other 
words, an increase in the purchasing power of the dollar 
that measures wealth, rather than in the quantity of things 
measured. 


e e e For three decades the underlying Governmental 
and Congressional policy has been antagonistic toward 
American business—in action if not in intent. Inspired 
by the misdeeds of a few pirates, the statute books have 
become filled with uneconomic laws. Now comes a “new 
deal” which reverses the former attitude and substitutes 
for it a constructive supervisory partnership policy. In 
place of interference, Government will scientificaliy aid 
business. 


made, of course, but the broad plans now under way shou'd 
go far to produce a prosperity that will be more stable 
than we have known before. 


Progress may be slow, and mistakes will be ~ 
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The New York Journal of Commerce 
points out that opponents of recent legis- 
lation in Washington have claimed that 
one of the serious objections to the 
Administration’s program of reflation is that any action 
of that type would cause a general rise in prices of all 
commodities, and that this would not tend to correct the 
great maladjustments between different types of com- 
modities which have developed during the past four years. 
In view of this criticism, it is interesting to analyze the 
changes which have occurred since March 4 in the ten 
groups of commodities included in the Journal of Com- 
merce weekly price index. 


Prices 


Index Index Points 

March 4 May 13 Change 
Cienaicals ... ... eo esc 78.9 80.2 ee 
Iron and steel ...... 75.0 75.6 — 0.6 
Pulp and paper ...... 71.3 70.3 — 1.0 
Building materials ... 68.5 71.1 +. 2.6 
| RRR 58.9 57.6 — 1.3 
Paint materials ...... 57.2 66.0 A £8 
Nonferrous metals ... .45.4 57.7 32.3 
Scere 44.6 92.9 + 79 
ME og ai oe cua 37.1 49.1 +12.0 
I ee oe 34.4 56.5 1-223 


Five groups of commodities—chemicals, iron and steel, 
building materials, pulp and paper, and fuels—have shown 
the least deflation from 1929 to the first of March this 
year, and the above table shows that two of the groups 
have actually declined during the last two months, and that 
the others have shown a rise of only three points. On the 
other hand, the price groups which suffered especialiy 
severe deflation have shown advances ranging from 8 to 
22 points, and grains, which were the most thoroughly 
deflated of any group, have shown the most marked tre- 
covery. 


@ @ e The Irving Fisher all-commodity index of 
wholesale prices stood at 61.2 per cent of the 1926 normal 
on May 29, and the purchasing power of the dollar de- 
clined to 1.63 from the peak of 1.81. 


e@ @ e Well-informed quarters in Washington are talk- 
ing of an average price level 20 per cent higher than the 
present one by the first of October. 


The home building business is 
picking up, according to F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. In 
the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains total contracts awarded for residential construc- 
tion increased 36 per cent for the first half of May over 
the first half of April, whereas the normal trend for the 
period is a 10 per cent decrease. If the rate continues for 
the rest of the month, total contracts awarded will exceed 
1932 figures. Residential building improvement normally 
precedes improvement in other classes of construction. The 
Government’s $3,000,000,000 program should provide im- 
petus for construction as a whole. 


Production 


@ e@ e According to Bureau of Labor statistics figures, 
building operations increased 21.2 per cent in April over 
March—the largest increase of a monthly. period since 1929. 


e@ @ e A fundamental difference between this upturn 
and the abortive turns which came several ti-xes during the 
depression is that heavy industries are showing such marked 
improvement, whereas last summer's rise, for example, was 
confined largely to consumption goods. Steel production 
has increased steadily from 15 per cent of capacity to 40 
per cent (even higher than that in the Youngstown’ and 
Chicago districts), and as yet shows no signs of summer 
slackening. 


@ @ e Automobile output for the week ending May 
20 was 55,800 units, the highest level since the week of 
June 13, 1931. The earlier estimate of 200,000 cars for 
the month of May now appears conservative. The produc- 
tion of Plymouth cars in May will approximate 32,000, and 
will be the best month in the company’s history. Chevro- 
let's production is double that figure, and Ford is not 
only more active, but shows returning faith by resuming 
newspaper advertising after a year’s lapse. 


e @ e The cotton pone, industry operated during 
April at 95.7 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis. 


@ @ @ The demand for sheet steel is no longer con- 
fined to automotive sources, but is coming from all lines 
of industry, and two Chicago producers have taken the 
initiative in advancing prices for third-quarter delivery. 


, . ‘ The mid-month report of 

the Federal Reserve Agent 

Distribution in New York shows that de- 

partment store sales in New 

York, Brooklyn and Newark for the first half of May were 
only 5.3 per cent below last year's dollar volume. 


@ @ e Aneven greater upturn in store sales is indicated 
in reports from the Middle West: Last week’s volume of 
sales in Chicago’s department stores indicated that the May 
volume for the first time in two years will surpass the 
turnover for the preceding year, and in Detroit the release 
of money from closed banks and the upturn in employment 
have sent the people on a buying spree. The number of fac- 
tory workers in the Detroit area has increased from around 
105,000 on March 15 to approximately 160,000 at the 
present time. The report of 370 Michigan manufacturing 
concerns to the State Department of Labor shows a 16.5 
per cent gain in the weekly earnings of employes during 
the period from March 15 to April 15. New companies 
in the region are being incorporated on an unprecedented 
scale. 


@ @ e Bank debits for the week ending May 24 were 
2 per cent above the corresponding week of last year, 
and the New York district (stimulated by rising security 
prices) was 29 per cent ahead. 


eee Sales of mew passenger automobiles in Cali- 
fornia in April were 23.7 per cent better than last year. 


@ @ @ Owing to its quick response to consumer and 
distributor demand, the traffic of telephone and telegraph 
companies has been accepted for a number of years as an 
excellent criterion by which to gauge near-term business 
prospects. The business of both the Postal and the Western 
Union companies is very near to last year’s levels, and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph volume is only 4 per 
cent under last year’s level, whereas two months ago it was 
off by 15 per cent. 
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@ @ @ Canadian business continues to reveal evidence 
of expansion, and the thirty-two clearing houses of the 
State reported last week total clearings 20 per cent above 
the corresponding week of last year. 


© @ @ Newspaper advertising, aided by business im. 
provements and the return of beer, made a much better 
showing in April than in any recent month, according to 
Media Records figures—with a decline of 15 per cent from 
last year, as against a decline of 24 per cent for the first 
four months. 


@ @ e An interesting index of business change is to 
be found in the want ad sections of metropolitan news. 
papers. It is significant that in the last forty-two days the 
help wanted ads in the classified columns of the Chicago 
Tribune have shown greater lineage than in the similar 
1932 period for thirty-three of those days. The Classified 
Manager of that newspaper says: “This is the first time 
since the Spring of 1929 that we have shown an increase 
in help wanted appeals over a period in a previous year.”: 
The New York Herald-Tribune is another newspaper which 
reports a similar upturn in that type of classified pieattting 


@ @ @ We suggest that sales executives read the Wash- 
ington news very carefully, so as to get a line on where the 
new public works and improvements will be built. For 
example, there is bound to be a better market in the Tennes- 
see River Valley section because of the work to be started 
in connection with further developments of Muscle Shoals, 


Roger Babson foresees a speedy 
recovery—says the country may 
be back to normal within 12 
months. 


Potpourri 


@ @ @ The railways are becoming much more sales- 
minded than ever before. A recent analysis issued by the 
Western Railways Committee on Public Relations, and de- 
signed to stimulate travel to the Century of Progress, makes 
a direct comparison between rail travel and automcbile. 
Using figures compiled by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce covering five types of automobiles, and 
carrying from one to five passengers, the railways are able 
to show lower costs on every comparison, with the minimum 
World’s Fair rail fare of 1.53 cents a mile compared with 
a minimum automobile cost of 1.8 cents, and maximums of 
1.98 and 9.45 respectively. 


@ e@ e The western roads have consistently taken a 
more constructive attitude than those in the East on the 
stimulation of travel through reduced fares. Their experi- 
ment with scrip books for commercial travelers has been so 
successful that there is a strong likelihood that all passenger 
fares will be reduced to pre-war levels, but the Pennsyl- 
vania, New Haven, and New York Central Railroads, 
which are responsible for about 50 per cent of the passenger 
business of the country, are so far opposed to general pas- 
senger rate reductions. 


@ @ @e While it is too early to talk about an actual 
shortage of goods, it is true that inventories in most lines 
are very low. This applies to the consumer as well as to 
the retailer and the wholesaler. It is believed that the fear 
of higher prices caused considerable consumer buying of 
foodstuffs, but this does not mean, necessarily, that there 
will be slackened buying as soon as the original impetus 
wears off. As a grocery manufacturer says, “If people have 
more goods on pantry shelves, they will eat more.” 


How General Foods Salesmen 


Help Their Dealers Sell 


PLATED mov- 

ing my store,” 

wrote a Chicago 
merchant, “and asked 
the General Foods 
salesman for help. He 
picked out my new 
location. Then he 
planned my grand 
opening sale, working 
in my store from 
early morning until 
late at night for two 
days. 

“We sold 2,201 
packages of General 
Foods products in two 
days, in addition to 
much other merchan- 
dise.”” 

This letter typifies 
many we receive from 


grocers, large and 
small, throughout the 
country. More gro- 


cers than ever before 
now ‘‘ask the General 
Foods salesman” to 
help them solve their 
problems and increase 
their profits, 

The store is the 
front line trench of 
the distribution _ sys- 
tem. If the retailer 
falls down, the whole 
system suffers. In the 
Retail Sales Develop- 
ment Plan worked out 


by General Foods 
Sales Company, we 
realized, of course, 


that selling many of 
our 80 products 
through 300,000 or 
more outlets, we could 
not supplant the te- 
tailers’ brains and 
energy. But we be- 
lieved that we could 
work with increasing 
effectiveness to supple- 
ment them and _ to 
give the individual 


merchant the benefit 
of our experience with 
many others. 
Formerly, the vari- 
ous products of Gen- 


Because General Foods feels that its welfare is de- 
pendent, in some degree, upon the individual welfare 
of every grocery dealer, salesmen for the company 
are charged not only with the job of selling the 
General Foods line, but also with the task of acting 
as retail sales counsellors. Here is the way they 
are helping merchants with their local problems. 


BY 
JAMES F. BROWNLEE 


President, 


and 
CARL WHITEMAN 


Operating Vice-President, 
General Foods Sales Company, 
New York 


Carl W biteman 


@ Responsibility for the sales of the 80 or more products of General 
Foods rests primarily on the shoulders of two young men. “Jim” Brown- 
lee is the planner and the supervisor, Carl Whiteman the executive. The 
contrast, however, cannot be carried out to the extent of saying that Mr. 
Brownlee is the thinker and Mr. Whiteman the doer, for both do plenty 
of both—under the general supervision of Clarence Francis, now executive 
vice-president of General Foods Corporation, who still has the development 
of the Sales Company very much at heart. 


@ Like Mr. Francis, both Messrs. Brownlee and Whiteman grew up in 
the grocery business. Both know from experience the advantages of helping 
the grocer to sell. 


@ Mr. Brownlee (See photo on cover), now 38, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1912. He then joined the American Sugar Refining Company 
—gaining his first contact with the grocery trade as a specialty salesman. 
After representing American Sugar Refining in New York City, upper 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis in various sales capacities, he became 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of sales and, later, general sales 
manager. 


q In 1928 Mr. Brownlee entered the General Foods organization, as presi- 
dent of Baker Associated Companies, Inc. For three years, until he took 
up his present duties in January, 1932, he was planning head of the sales 
division. 

@ He has been active in group efforts in his industry, and is a director 
of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America and of the Associated 
Coffee Industries of America. 


@ Carl Whiteman’s father was a grocery jobber in the southwest. He 
has been selling foods almost continuously since he “grew up.” In 1924 
he joined the Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, as a division manager. 
He established and directed a division office in Cincinnati, and then came 
to New York as assistant to Mr. Francis, then sales manager of Postum 
Company, Inc. 


@ In 1929 Mr. Whiteman was elected president of Post Products Company. 
When General Foods Sales Company was organized he became vice-president 
in charge of sales operations. Late last year he also took over direction 
of sales planning. 
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eral Foods Corporation 
were sold by several 
separate sales com- 
panies. In recent years 
these have been united. 
Each of our retail 
salesmen has thus 
become the  repre- 
sentative for all our 
products in his local- 
ity. His territory, in 
turn, has been nar- 
rowed as duplication 
has been eliminated. 
The amount of time 
spent in traveling has 
been reduced. This 
has given him greater 
sales possibilities per 
store. It has also 
given him _ responsi- 
bilities in stimulating 
each account as a mer- 
chant and therefore as 
a customer. He now 
has a more intimate 
knowledge of his 
trade. We are en- 
deavoring to equip 
him to make the most 
of it. 

Last year, as the 
result of an intensive 
nation-wide study of 
the experience of our 
best salesmen, we in- 
troduced a retail sales 
training course for all 
our retail men, under 
the direction of their 
district sales man- 
agers. This course 
covers in detail the 
range of problems in 
the successful opera- 
tion of grocery stores. 
Though our men al- 
ready were familiar 
with the fundamentals 
of store operation, we 
thought it would be 
of advantage for them 
to learn different ways 
of tackling specific 
problems. Without 
departing from their 
primary function of 
selling goods to the 
retailers, we wanted 
them to be able to 


help the retailers sell these goods to 
the consumers. Through the coopera- 
tion our salesmen are able to render, 
increasing numbers of merchants are 
learning that the slogan, ‘Ask the 
General Foods Salesman,’ means 
more and more profitable business for 
them. 

Our men have been trained, for ex- 
ample, personally to advise 
merchants on problems of 
store location and layout. 
They can place and arrange 
displays, write advertising 
copy—even help to select 
and train the store’s sales- 
men. 

For the information and 
stimulation of many of our 
outlets, and to supplement 
the work of the individual 
salesmen, we have issued a 
Plan Book, outlining in de- 
tail the scope of our services 
to the trade, with sugges- 
tions for taking inventories, 
making collections, layout 
of stores and _ displays, 
making seasonal merchan- 
dising tie-ups, and selecting 
and training retail person- 
nel. This book, of neces- 
sity, must be too general to 
solve some of the individual mer- 
chant’s problems. So we invite re- 
quests from merchants seeking more 
definite information. The Plan Book 
does little direct promotion. It is 
primarily a free service in the interests 
of more profitable grocery retailing. It 
goes without saying, however, that 
General Foods also profits by what- 
ever improvements we can effect. If 
grocers keep their merchandise, their 
organizations and their collections in 
better control—eliminating dead stock, 
“dead” overhead and customers—they 
are better outlets for our products. 
We can help them better to sell live 
merchandise to live customers. Of 
course, much of this merchandise is 
G.F. products. 

Along this same line, because some 
grocers have not had extensive train- 
ing in fundamental business principles, 
we go into further detail on some of 
these fundamentals. One booklet, for 
example, tells ‘How to Keep a Simple 
Set of Books.” 

But the success of this program 
still depends primarily on the work 
of the individual salesmen. We might 
describe each of them as a “Bill Law- 
rence” in the store. ‘Bill Lawrence” 
was a character created by our service 
department in New York to advise 
retailers on their problems. He re- 


ceived from 250 to 300 letters from 
grocers a month asking for various 
kinds of help. In addition to writing 


personal replics—sometimes sending 
impressive blueprints on store layouts 
based on figures which they provided 
—"Bill Lawrence’ did an article in 
our dealer magazine, the Post, every 
month on the most pressing problems. 

Under the plan, in its present stage, 
“Bill Lawrence’ no longer exists. Or 
perhaps it would be better to say that 


he has been multiplied by several hun- 
dred. Each of our retail salesmen is 
now equipped to do most of the 
service which this functionary formerly 
provided. And his more intimate 
acquaintance with the problems and 
possibilities of the individual grocer, 
plus his experience and training, en- 
ables him to do a better job. 

Let us outline what the new “Bill 
Lawrence” does on a typical day. On 
his first call, perhaps, he will find a 
grocer discouraged about a large in- 
ventory. He works out a plan to help 
move the goods; writes newspaper 
advertisements or handbills to an- 
nounce a special sale the following 
Saturday. He plans the sale. (If the 
store is large enough he may spend 
a couple of hours there that morning, 
come back that night and spend Sat- 
urday there, too.) The sale may be 
intended to move our cake products 
—Swan’s Down cake flour, Calumet 
baking powder, Walter Baker's choc- 
olate and Franklin Baker’s cocoanut. 
He does not suggest price cutting to 
move the goods. Instead, by plan- 
ning, advertising and sampling, he 
enables the grocer to get a good mar- 
gin of profit on them. And he has 
won new customers for them. 

Call this service, if you wish, it is 
nevertheless selling. It enables us to 
move the front line trench forward 
in a series of jointly planned and 
massed attacks. 


4427 


Let us take you to some of the 
“salients’’ on the nation-wide line. 

Lexington, Oklahoma, has a pop. 
ulation of 836. The discontinuance 
of a bridge toll threatened to take 
much of its trade to Purcell, at the 
other end of the bridge. Purcell has 
a population of 2,817. Purcell mer- 
chants made the most of it. They 
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took a page advertisement in the Lex- 
ington Sun, stressing the opportunities 
for saving by trading there and in- 
viting the Lexingtonians to a big 
bargain party. 

The proprietor of Greenway’s store, 
in Lexington, was in a quandry. He 
had to find quick and effective ways 
to hold his trade. He asked the Gen- 
eral Foods man. The man in this 
instance was S. P. Baker of our Okla- 
homa City district. 

Mr. Baker arranged an advertise- 
ment and handbill for Gregory’s. 
These featured specific ideas for shop- 
ping there, a offered a General 
Foods Cook Book to every recent 
bride. Greenway’s ran a special on 
Bake-a-Cake items, offering premiums 
with two of them. The result was 
the sale of 261 G-F products and the 
continued loyalty of Greenway’s cus- 
tomers. 

Davis & Hart, of Vernon, New 
York, were looking for more business. 
“Our problem was a tough one,” said 
they, until the G-F man came along. 
“He drew up a new floor plan for 
our store and arranged some splendid 
displays. He wrote our advertising 
for a special sale and showed us how 
to work out a new merchandising 
plan. Our business has increased ever 
since.” 

One of the jobs of the G-F men is 
to show retailers the advantages of 
using newspaper and other advertising 


media. The Brannon Grocery, of 
Grifin, Georgia, until recently had 
never used newspapers at all, and had 
used handbills only infrequently, with- 
out cuts of products. H. C. Ball, of 
General Foods’ Atlanta district, sold 
Brannon on the advantages of news- 
papers and of dressing up their hand- 
bills, in connection with a sale. He 
tied up numerous window, counter and 
floor displays. The Brannon store 
sold 1,300 packages of G-F products 
at the sale and bought 40 cases of re- 
stock. And Mr. Ball has received 
requests from other local grocers for 
similar advertising and merchandising 
service. 

Irving J. Lindholm, G-F district 
representative, Omaha, has been get- 
ting good results. Working with M. 
K. Robinson, retail salesman, he staged 
a sale at the Knickrehm Store, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, which sold 564 


(Left) G-F Salesman Freeman (third from right) 
worked with the clerks to install the floor and counter 
displays in this grocery store, helped with the news- 
paper advertising for “General Foods Week” 
with all the details of the sale. 


(Below) How persuade the grocer to feature your 
product? The LaFrance shipping carton does its own 
persuading: Two or three flicks of the wrist turn 
it into a floor display which costs nothing, saves 
shelf space and a clerk’s time, and tempts the cus- 
tomer to pick up a package. (There’s logic in that 


premium tie-up, too.) 
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pounds of coffee. 

Not only does the G-F man coach 
stores’ salesmen, but often the pro- 
prietors, too, An Alabama merchant 
says, “Hereafter I will be glad to 
make any changes he can suggest.” 

Among other effects of our retail 
sales counsellor work is marked prog- 
ress against the “scanty stocks’ prob- 
lem, so prevalent in many stores these 
last few years. A salesman was call- 
ing a short time ago on one of the 
smaller stores. While getting the re- 
order, he said, “You have only seven 
cans of Maxwell House coffee left. 
I'll put you down for three cases.” 

“Three cases, my eye!” replied the 
grocer. “You know there’s little profit 
in coffee these days. One case will be 
plenty. Then I'll at least have a 
chance to get a little turnover.” 

But the salesman pointed out that 
“in order to make a real profit, you've 
got to have volume as well 
as mark-up and turnover. 
When you fiddle along 
with only one case of Max- 
unl well House at a time, you 
don’t have enough mer- 
chandise to make §sales- 
building displays. You 
can't properly feature the 
product. Why, I'll bet 
plenty of times you run 
out of Maxwell House en- 
tirely.” 

“Oh, not very often.” 

“Well, even once in a 
while is enough to cut in 
on your profits. Remem- 
ber, you not only lose the 
immediate sale, but when 
you drive a customer to 
some other store for Max- 
well House she is likely to 
go back to that store the 
next time she needs cof- 
fee. And probably she'll 
buy other things there, too. 
I call on a lot of grocers 
in the course of a month 
who are up against just 
the same problems you are. 
Let me show you how they 
are merchandising it so as 
to get real returns.’” And 
he went into detail on 
proper pricing, advertising 
and featuring the product. 
Before he left—with an 
order for three cases—he 
set up a floor display with 
a big price card; and this 
grocer began to learn 
something about turnover 
and about maintaining 
customer good will. And 
we, in turn, helped to 
overcome substitution. 

In conducting these 
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operations our men do expose them- 
selves to the fire of ultimate consumer 
contact. That is of the essence of 
our plan. They must know retail gro- 
cery selling by selling groceries at retail. 
In this they are merely following 
the course taken by their executives. 
We do not ask them to do anything 
we have not done ourselves. All our 
sales executives are former grocery 
salesmen. We have developed in 
the aggregate thousands of years of 
experience in selling groceries. We 
are endeavoring to give the grocers the 
benefit of that experience now. 


Failure 

An eastern official of one of 
the large rubber companies re- 
cently decided upon a rather 
| noble experiment, a_ personal 
investigation of a certain num- 
ber of agents for the tires his 
company makes. He equipped 
his car with a set of badly worn 
tires, secreted a couple of spares 
in the rumble seat against in- 
evitable blowouts, and_ started 
off through southern New Eng- 
land. His idea was not to reveal 
his identity to any of the dealers, 
but mereiy to drive up and buy 
gas or oil, thereby exposing 
himself to them as a prospective 
and obvious customer. Thus he 
would get first-hand data on 
sales initiative and _ technique, 
whether the agents would 
eagerly seize upon him or would 
just hint that he’d be needing 
tires pretty soon, or what. 

He found out. No reaction. 
In three days not one dealer 
mentioned tires at all. An in- 
valuable revelation, but a de- 
pressing one. He became lonely 
and rather desperate, and de- 
cided to try hinting—to see if 
that would arouse the supposedly 
natural sales instinct of the deal- 
ers. He drew one of them into 
casual conversation. ‘I expect 
I'll have to be getting some new 
ones pretty soon,” he remarked, 
kicking the thinnest spot on the 
nearest tire. “I suppose nowa- 
days there isn’t much difference 
what you buy—one make is 
about as good as another, 
isn’t it?” 

The dealer (who, the records 
revealed later, was one of the 
company's leaders in number of 
tires sold) took a deep breath. 

“Brother,” he said, ‘“‘you 
never spoke a truer word,” 

The rubber man thinks he 
might as well have taken the trip 
on snowshoes. 

—The New Yorker. 
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(Right) Well-known farmer-users 
of tested potash mixtures fur- 
nished excellent copy for many of 
this company’s advertisements— 
a simple and extremely effective 
employment of the testimonial 
idea applied to the farm market. 
Copy was localized so that pros- 
pects in a given territory were 
literally sold by one of their 
neighbors. 


HE farmer is today in a 

more receptive mood 

towards a real sales talk 

than many people seem 
to believe. There is a wide- 
open opportunity to get his 
ear and attract his interest be- 
cause of the let-down in com- 
petition for this interest. He 
appreciates salesmanship which 
still recognizes him as a good 
customer and he won't forget 
it later when his normal pur- 
chasing power is_ restored. 
Based on this belief is our cur- 
rent advertising campaign to 
farmers. We have found that 
such a campaign, primarily 
planned to peg declining sales 
and lay a foundation for the 
future, has produced new busi- 
ness beyond expectations under 
present conditions. 


We sell potash. Potash is 


an essential plant food and a 
necessary element of fertilizer 
mixtures. Our direct customers 
are the fertilizer companies, 
who use our potash in the 
manufacture of their complete 
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MAKE SURE YOUR FERTILIZER CONTAINS AT LEAST 10°. POTASH 


Pulling Sales 
out of Hard-Hit 
Farm 

= Terr {tory 


Building sales is like producing crops— 
the best care and cultivation plus ample 
“fertilization” with advertising are de- 
manded in both good years and bad to 
produce a harvest. This story shows 
there are farm sales to be had even when 
crop prices are dragging rock bottom. 
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Based upon an interview by Philip Salisbury with 


A. S. NOBLE 


Advertising Manager, N. V. Potash Export My., Inc., 
New York City 


fertilizers. Our indirect cus- 
tomers are the millions of 
farmers who purchase these 
fertilizers for use in crop pro- 
duction. Our advertising job 
is to create a demand among 
these farmers for fertilizers 
containing sufficient quantities 
of our potash to snelene eco- 
nomical yields of high-quality 
crops. 

The fertilizer men and the 
influential agricultural leaders 
are reached through personal 
contact by our salesmen and 
agricultural representatives, and 
through a house organ with a 
circulation of 12,000. Thus 
our potash is made generally 
available and some work is 
done toward creating consumer 
demand. However, we have 
found that no one can or will 
tell our story to the farmer 
quite as convincingly and per- 
sistently as we can do it our- 
selves. This we do through 
advertising. 

Our advertising story is 
based upon the most complete 
scientific information we are 
able to obtain. For instance, 
we do not recommend a cer- 
tain fertilizer for a certain 
territory until we are convinced 
that it is the best possible 
fertilizer mixture for the 
particular conditions of that 
particular territory. Our Agri- 
cultural and Scientific Bureau 
accumulates and studies all 


available scientific data, including in- 
formation about the fertilizer practices 
of the most successful farmers, and 
through its representatives conducts 
fertilizer tests (in ome instance more 
than 1,000) in various localities under 
actual field conditions in which vari- 
ous fertilizer mixtures are compared. 
When we are sure we are right we 
go ahead with our advertising and go 
ahead strong. 

In preparing our advertising copy 
we have tried to talk to a farmer in 
a simple, common-sense way, just as 
he would talk to a friend of his in 
convincing him that it would be 
beneficial to him to improve his fer- 
tilizer practices. The farmer is no 
fool; he knows when he is being 
talked down to and is less likely than 
the city man to fall for fancy language 
and high-pressure methods. He earns 
his money by hard work and no smart 
guy is going to take him into camp. 

Through the boom years we had a 
big story to tell. Continuous cropping 
had created a potash deficiency in 
many soils and there were big profits 
to be derived from using extra potash. 
“Potash Pays” was our slogan and 
headlines told of the extra cash 
to be made from using extra potash. 
Our advertising not only covered the 
older, more intensive fertilizer-using 
territories, but extended to newer, 
more virgin soils to stimulate new 
markets. 

The depression changed this some- 
what. The potash deficiency was still 
there, but the incentive to use extra 
potash was depreciated by the rapid 
drop of crop prices. Advertising ap- 
propriations all around us were being 
cut and in some cases completely 
killed. It seemed the proper thing to 
do, Advertising money is impersonal 
and invites economy and “what was 


the farmer going to use for money?” 

But a potato plant or a cotton stalk 
doesn’t know anything about depres- 
sions. Its need for potash does not 
decrease when stocks are selling low 
on Wall Street. A good fertilizer is 
more than just the proper thing for 
a farmer to use when he has a lot of 
money to spend. It is a good fertilizer 
in both good years and bad. It is 
str goed an: even better fertilizer in 
ad years because it is of such great 
help in reducing production costs. 

A survey convinced us that there 
were many efficient and outstanding 
farmers who were going straight 
ahead through the depression using 
their same fertilizer or a better one. 
They refused to be stampeded into 
inefficient methods. They would be 
better farmers and better customers 
later. It was easier to get their at- 
tention now when some others were 
deserting them because they had little 
money. 

And the crops of those farmers who 
did reduce their fertilizer began to 
suffer. Potash starvation symptoms 
made widespread appearance. Farmers 
began to take note of the fact that 
their yields of U. S. No. 1 potatoes 
were decreasing, tobacco leaves were 
rough and puckered, tomatoes cracked 
at the stem ends, and citrus fruits 
were coarse and of poor quality. A 
survey in cotton states developed the 
fact that 63 per cent of the cotton crop 
suffered from rust, a physiological 
disease which is a direct result of 
potash starvation. Rust greatly re- 
duces yields and lint quality of cotton. 

As the depression deepened we 
pulled in our advertising ears a bit. 
We gave up the continual spread to 
new territories, but tried to take good 
care of the old intensive fertilizer- 
using sections, and studied develop- 
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By calling attention to the low 
quality of fruit produced by 
potash-hungry trees as compared 
with the high quality yielded 
by trees properly fertilized with 
10 per cent potash, the manu- 
facturers brought home to the 
farmer the necessity for chem- 
ically correct fertilization. 


In this advertisement (right) 
a housewife is seen selecting 
quality fruit and refusing the 
poorer product. Thus _ the 
farmer is reminded of the direct 
manner in which proper fer- 
tilization affects the ultimate 
market for his fruit or vege- 
tables. 
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ments. Last year it became more and 
more apparent to us that it was a time 
to step out. 

Instead of cutting our advertising 
appropriation again, we increased it. 
In fact, we doubled it. We concen- 
trated on those sections where fertilizer 
is a vital necessity, because our stake 
was greater there and we knew that 
farmers would be encouraged to use 
cheap, low-grade, low-potash  fer- 
tilizers. 

Through the cotton belt we started 
a farm paper campaign on rust pre- 
vention in November and continued it 
through June, reaching practically 
every cotton grower. We used four- 
color process pages to show the vari- 
ous stages of rust. We told each 
farmer that rust would rob him of a 
valuable share of the full crop that 
was rightfully his unless he prevented 
it by using 200 pounds of high-grade 
Kainit per acre in addition to his 
regular fertilizer. 

In the citrus sections we called at- 
tention to the low quality of potash- 
hungry fruit by comparison to the 
high-quality fruit produced by a fer- 
tilizer well balanced with 10 per cent 
potash. Every ad carried the tag line: 
‘Make Sure Your Fertilizer Contains 
at Least 10 Per Cent Potash.” In a 
series of ads in farm magazines and 
local newspapers and in radio broad- 
casts the quality comparison was made 
straight through from the bud set of 
the trees to the metropolitan market. 
One page heading read, “Into the 
Cull Bin Go These Potash-hungry 
Oranges.” Another page advertise- 
ment showed a city housewife select- 
ing quality fruit and refusing poor 
quality fruit. 

The same type of advertising was 
used in some of the more important 

(Continued on page 587) 
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Wide World 


General Johnson, General-Elect of Industry 


General Hugh S. Johnson—expected to become Director of 
Industries when Mr. Roosevelt’s Industrial Regulation Bill 
becomes law—was a brigade commander when he retired 
from the Army in 1919 to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Moline Plow Company. 

General Johnson is probably more distribution- than sales- 
minded, if a line can be drawn between the two. Because 
of positions held he has been more interested in the dis- 
tribution of commodities and supplies than in their actual 
sale and promotion. His work with the War Industries Board 
dealt with getting supplies for the Army, the Navy and their 
supporting forces. Naturally he has had some experience 
with sales problems, as many a manufacturer endeavored to 
keep his trade-name before the public during the War and 
still share in the war work. 

It is rather significant that he was chosen to head up the 
service of supply on this side when that branch of the service 
was reorganized at the beginning of the war. He was made 
chief of purchase, supply and traffic, now G-4 of the General 
Staff, following a successful handling of the Draft Act, when 
under the late General Crowder he printed, mailed and de- 
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livered 30,000,000 forms to the 80,000 Mayors and Sheriffs in 
this country in plenty of time to get them used—despite the 
fact that Congress did not pass the bill until it would have 
been physically impossible to have completed the printing 
job in the time specified. 

He was a cavalry officer assigned to the Judge Advocate 
General’s office before the war, and also served in the law 
offices of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. His experience with 
the Moline Plow Company should have, and undoubtedly has, 
given him a good insight into agricultural problems. 

Apparently gruff at the first meeting, he finds it easy to 
make friends with those whom he constantly contacts. To 
him a spade is a shovel with a purpose when he is after action, 
and he wants to check up on how it is working under actual 
conditions. But he can delegate work easily and selects his 
staff with discrimination, giving them plenty of authority and 
checking them up only as often as he thinks they need it. 
He is known as a “stormy petrel” in Army circles, due to 
his craving for speedy action. He should not be compared 
with some other “stormy petrels” of the Army, however. He 
1s not publicity-minded, and apparently knows his limitations. 


A President’s 
Slant on the 1933 
Advertising Job 


BY HOWARD E. BLOOD 


President, Norge Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Half a million dollars spent in advertising today 
will make the impression it took $1,500,000 to 
create in 1929, says Norge’s chief executive. 
But a new technique must be employed to meet 
new market conditions. Advertising is due to 
become more and more competitive, and it 
must be directly and intensively merchandised 
to the sales force if it is to return a profit. 


COMPANY cannot deliver 

the goods until it produces 

the customer. For that rea- 

son, a manufacturer has more 
than the task of creating his products 
physically. He must make them live 
favorably in the public mind. The 
mental property of public acceptance, 
thus created, becomes the most neces- 
sary of all assets. 

The place this mental property builds 
for a company and its products in the 
minds of the public, dealers, salesmen, 
stockholders and factory employes 
constitutes the solvent that turns all 
material investments liquid and nego- 
tiable. Without it, plant equipment 
and physical assets may become frozen 
to the point where profits diminish, 
earnings decrease, dividends fail and 
security values fall, 

For these reasons advertising is in- 
dispensable. It is the most effective 


instrument to create this crucial mental 
property most economically. Without 
the. preferred recognition it can build, 
few companies will be able to with- 


stand the eliminating process going on 
in every industry. 

No one can deny the social benefits 
which have accrued from advertising 
during the past twenty years. Nor the 
increased wealth it has stimulated. 
Nor its present important place in 
business. But the technique and 
strategy with which it has _ been 
handled are due for some important 
changes. Advertising practice has been 
built upon a set of market conditions 
that have somewhat reversed them- 
selves. Some of the old fundamentals 
are worm-eaten. Certain barnacles 
must be removed. 

One of advertising’s great functions 
in the past was to stimulate new needs, 
new wants and new desires. It intro- 
duced virgin users to new conveniences, 
pleasures, comforts or charms. In 
doing so, it contributed benefits of 
such economic value as to make it 
worthy of being written into costs. 
The market expansion advertising 
made possible led to volume produc- 
tion with its attendant savings so that 
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Howard E. Blood 


advertising was, in fact, a great 
economy. Profits thus aroused formed 
a reservoir which could be tapped for 
greater appropriation flows without 
particular concern to the measurement 
of advertising effects. It became 
quantitative more than qualitative. 
Inefficiencies were condoned. In spite 
of these wastes it did a great job. 

Times have changed. Consumption 
in many markets has reached a 
stabilized peak or bottom. In such 
markets sales are for replacement and 
supply exceeds demand. Except for 
normal increments, few remain who 
can be induced to own anything or 
use anything for the first time. Com- 
pany surpluses have been drained dry. 
It isn’t so easy to find money to ad- 
vertise. Advertising is becoming more 
competitive. Its results will be more 
closely checked. 

Former missionary advertising that 
induced me to become an initial con- 
sumer contributed a social va'ue, but 
advertising that is now used to en- 
courage me to switch away from some 


product that is answering my habitual 
need in a satisfactory manner is less 
valuable. Unless the mew product 
answers the old need in a distinctly 
better manner, it contributes little or 
no social value and becomes, therefore, 
relatively unjustified. 

This reasoning does not apply to 
those new needs and mew answers 
which will certainly be discovered and 
advertised. Few of these, however, 
are near the threshold of commercial 
expansion as yet. 

During the era of expansion, a 
manufacturer could maintain position 
by producing products that came some- 
where near being as good as his com- 
petitor’s. But no more. He isn’t fit 
to survive from now on if he doesn’t 
put some vital distinction into the per- 
formance and appearance of his prod- 
ucts such as will make them easily 
recognized by the consumer as possess- 
ing competitive advantages. 

And when he has that distinction 
he isn’t fit to survive unless he recog- 
nizes his obligation to bring these 
advantages truthfully to the attention 
of the consumer. Else he would be 
cheating the public, and consequently 
himself, by permitting them to buy 
something less worthy than they might 
otherwise own. 

There is, of course, no better way 
to do this than through advertising 
and such competitive advertising makes 
a social contribution from which con- 
tinued gains may be expected. 

Since general desires have been 
pretty well built in many industries, 
people will be more interested from 
now on in gaining particular instruc- 
tion on competitive differences. Con- 
sumers will shop around in advertising 
until they find the one product within 
their knowledge that possesses the 
most distinctive values in performance 
and appearance. 

Because of this reversal, there will 
be need for more qualitative as well 
as quantitative advertising. Missionary 
appeals will give way to competitive 
themes which truthfully, scientifically 
and earnestly set forth those advan- 
tages possessed which no competitor 
has. This requires fresh technique in 
advertising copy. The general must 
turn specific. Flights of fancy must 
turn to facts. Superlative ‘‘blah” 
must change to proof developed from 
impartial tests. High-sounding names 
that trickily attempt to foist a pseudo- 
advantage can no longer conceal the 
lack of vital competitive distinction in 
the public’s shopping discernment. 

As long as buying power and de- 
sires were fairly well balanced, the 
public voluntarily purchased many 
items which now have to be sold. 
Where once one could depend on the 


customer coming into a store of his 
own accord, one must now seek him 
out. For such products as these, one 
can advertise his life away and the 
result will be that, although he creates 
necessary mental preference, it will be 
difficult to turn this into actual pur- 
chase until someone has personally 
reached that prospect with a closing 
sales message. 

There are many products in this 
position because of depression condi- 
tions. It is mecessary to insure that 
the advertising impulse for these shall 
be hooked up with a companionate 
selling urge or much of the advertising 
effect will be dissipated. 

The balance of power for products 
which have to be sold is in the hands 
of the sales organization. Until it 
follows up advertising and sells, the 
company cannot profitably manufac- 
ture. , Thus advertising copy should 
be designed as much for its effect upon 
the sales organization as for its effect 
upon the consumer. Advertising is a 
secondary sales training medium of 
high value. It must be well merchan- 
dised to the field in advance else it 
will be telling one story and the sales- 
man another, or, at least, he will not 
be making advertising most effective 
by failing to re-emphasize the impres- 
sion it has previously delivered. This 
change affects both copy and media. 

People haven't the money to buy 
everything they desire. That doesn’t 
stop them from desiring. They often 
“mentally purchase” a product weeks 
before they actually buy it. During 
the interim in which they are ac- 


cumulating the probable price of it, 
or making room in their budget for it, 
they do some plain and fancy “mental 
shopping.” Seldom do they go into 
a store actually to inspect because they 
would be embarrassed by their inabil- 
ity to buy and they know how per- 
suasive a floor salesman can be. So 
they do their “mental shopping” in 
magazines and newspapers. 

Woe to the manufacturer who 
doesn’t reach them with advertising 
during this period. He may be ex- 
cluded from their shopping selections. 
They usually make three tentative 
selections and then begin to accumulate 
literature that will give them a deeper 
understanding. By the time they get 
ready for an actual demonstration they 
know a lot about the product and a 
salesman must be on his toes. Pre- 
sume, in this process, a manufacturer 
has some fundamental product ad- 
vantage that no competitor has. Learn- 
ing of it through advertising, they 
usually go to see that product actually 
demonstrated first and certainly before 
they buy anything else because other- 
wise they know they might feel dis- 
satisfied with anything they chose. So 
it is important to have an advantage 
like that and it is necessary to adver- 
tise it for some time before the actual 
purchase is likely to happen. 

Unemployment conditions during 
the depression have created a condition 
that makes it often hard for a sales- 
man to win a hearing when selling 
direct-to-the-home. There are so many 
peddlers of so many trivial necessities 

(Continued on page 578) 


you have done? 


situation” 


it in today. 


| Read about this tough sales situation and decide 
how you would have handled it if it had happened 
in your company. Then turn to page 568 and see 
what the cork flooring salesman did. 


What Would You Do If— 


. an eastern bank were building a new addition. 
competitor, who sold rubber flooring, had an account with 

this bank, and he had just about sewed up the order for the 
floors in the new building. You didn’t know about your 
competitor’s business connection with the bank until you 
called to tell your story about cork flooring. The president 

of the bank cut you short, saying he had already decided on 
rubber, and started to walk away from you. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT will pay $5 for every 
we print from among those submitted by readers. 
Think of a similar incident in your experience and send 
Address your letter to 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. No letters will be acknowledged or returned.) 


Your 


What would 


“tough sales 


Auto 


Allowances? 


N an effort to determine what 
constitutes a fair automobile 
allowance, both to company and 
to salesmen, MacDonald Brothers, 

Inc., management engineers of Boston, 
have just completed a study in which 
a series of averages has been estab- 
lished for the cost of Operation of 
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ANNUAL MILEAGE 


following assumptions: 

1. Cars up to $725 first cost have 
been included. 

2. A diminishing 40 per cent an- 
nual depreciation has been used. 

3. Registrations and insurance have 
been averaged at $45 per year. 

4. Home garage has been allowed 


TABLE I 
Average Allowance or 

Company No. of Cars Annual Mileage Cost per Mile 
| eer errr 25 12,000 .0299 
: eee 19 25,000 0419 
 xschewnecesenie 2,000 15,000 .0475* 
| | he 

|) eee 500 15,000 035 

a! shivieueaheass 13 24,000 .06 

- Ssiniueatweneane 160 14,000 046 
| i seescwkinekeens 90 20,000 .04 
7 2 13,500 .07 
| A) neeretoieaateies 75 13,000 0575 
| D sishinsemiee somes 79 16,175 0391 
| ME stve conven sneer 79 34,664 0437 
TN Sia chnd mares ican 19 12,500 0407 
| TE étnacdncnsedeus 43 26,096 0366 

* Unpaved roads. **Paved roads. 


light cars on a yearly basis of 5,000 
to 35,000 miles. The study was made 
under the direction of K. B. Keefer. 

The data have been compiled from 
the experiences of representative com- 
panies which may employ several 
salesmen or several hundred salesmen 
in all parts of the country. Table I 
teports figures from a selected group 
of the companies contacted; it lists 
average annual mileage per car, num- 
ber of cars per company, and the 
allowance or cost per mile. 

In order to establish an “ideal aver- 
age” cost per mile which will serve 
as a yardstick for comparison with 
actual allowance or cost reported, 
Table II was developed based on the 


By checking your own auto allowance and annual mileage against this 

chart, it is possible to make a direct comparison of your auto costs with 

this series of rates established as fair to both company and employe. 
See article for further explanation. 


for at $7.50 per month or $90 per 
year. 

5. Tires have been assumed to re- 
quire replacements after 20,000 miles. 

6. Gasoline has been assumed at 
$0.15 per gallon and it is believed 
that the type of car considered will 
consume one gallon of fuel per 18 
miles. Oil has been assumed at $0.25 
per quart and 100 miles have been 
assumed per quart. 

7. Repairs have been assumed to 
start at 15,000 miles and to increase 
at the rate of $1 per thousand miles 
thereafter. 

8. Miscellaneous charges of $20 
have been allowed at 5,000 miles, in- 
creasing at the rate of $1 per thou- 
sand miles thereafter. 

Obviously, the cost per mile, as a 
reference to the tabulation below 
shows, varies inversely with the an- 
nual mileage. This is caused by the 
high ratio that fixed charges bear to 
total cost. 

According to Mr. Keefer, an inter- 
esting check on the ideal cost thus 

(Continued on page 583) 


| TABLE II 
MILEAGE COSTS ESTIMATED 
(For Various Mileages) 


Annual 
Mileage 
5,000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 


Repairs (Service) ............ 


Total 
$/Miles 


SPOMUOCEMMO, occa cccwsceccees $290 $290 $290 $290 $290 $290 $290 
Registration and Insurance .... 15 15 15 45 45 15 45 
Home Garage ............... 90 90) 90 90 90) 90 90 
ES iets dco ace nd a si a 35 35 35 
SERS Pal open te ae ae 45 90 135 4180 225 270 = ©6315 
| ERS Se eee este 12 24 36 48 60 72 84 


10 15 20 25 40 


Mise. (Chains, Anti-Freeze,etc.)) 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 


saiile wip sinew ommok ante $502 $564 $636 $703 $805 $872 $949 
EE AE ee ee ee 10 0564 .0425  .035 = =—.032)— 029.027 


Five Contests to Head off 
The Hot Weather Slump 


something. 


stunts. 


salesmen’s wives. 


contest. 


N 


affair. 


| If You Want Your Contest to Be 
Successful, Follow These Rules 


1. Give many men a chance to win 
2. Use plenty of exciting promotion 


3. Use care in setting contest quotas. | 


4. Choose some prizes which interest 
5. Get some team interest into the | 


6. Don’t make your contest too long. | 


. Give higher rewards for successive | 
attainments above quota. | 


| 8. Use showmanship in staging the 


HERE probably will be more 
salesmen’s contests during 1933 
than in the three preceding 
years combined. It is not hard 
to put your finger on at least two rea- 
sons for this condition. For one thing, 
a majority of salesmen feel as if they 
have been spending the past two or 
three years in the front line trenches. 
They are nervous, mentally fatigued, 
and, in many instances, completely 
demoralized. They need stimulating. 
Another reason is that many sales 
managers sense the fact that there is 
a flood of buying in the offing. They 
believe that a contest at this time will 
put their men in just the right frame 
of mind to cash in on this upturn in 
business. Convinced that business 
will be there to be gotten, these sales 
managers want their salesmen to get 
their share of it. 

We are going to tell you about a 
few contests which we think meet the 
requirements of a successful contest. 
Too many contests in the past few 
years have been designed to permit a 
few leading salesmen to walk off with 
the prizes, or have been developed 


without due re- 
gard to sustained 
effort and general 
sales improve- 
ment. The ideal 
contest, of course, 
is the one which 
jumps the sales of 
every man on the 
force. Keep this 
factor in mind in 
checking the fol- 
lowing contests. 


The Poker 


Game Contest 


This _ contest 
has been called 
“Deuces Wild” or “Jacks or Better.” 
If you have ever held a hand in one 
of these “‘studies in psychology,” you 
will have no great difficulty in finding 
a mame. The contest is built on the 
principles of a poker game, with each 
of the participating salesmen sitting in, 
Decks of playing cards are secured 
and marked in such a way, on the back 
of each card, as to prevent the con- 
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If you want the salesmen to keep hitting the ball, 
even though the thermometer reads 98 in the shade, 
| give them a definite summer goal to reach, and 
give them a concrete reward for reaching it. 


BY 


R. E. SMALLWOOD 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


testants from obtaining similar decks 
from local stores. The cards are shuf- 
fled and each is placed in a non-trans- 
parent envelope, which is then sealed. 

The salesmen involved in the con- 
test are advised through some appro- 
priate announcement that the contest 
has been inaugurated, and that the 
cards will be dealt in this manner. 
For each unit of sale, or volume of 


sales decided upon, the salesmen will 
be dealt a card, the denomination of 
which will remain unknown to anyone 
but themselves. 

Since it obviously would be unfair 
for men to trade cards to their mutual 
advantage, it is desirable to place each 
individual’s name on the back of his 
cards. For this purpose, the back of 
the card can be placed against the back 
of the envelope. A razor slit can be 
made to allow for the writing of the 
salesman’s name, in ink, on the back 
of the card. The writer of the names 
still has no knowledge of the denomi- 
nation of the card, and the card is 
thus ‘‘dealt’’ face down. 

Sometimes it is wise to allow 
“deuces wild,” but a better plan is 
to announce at the beginning of the 
last week of the contest the name of 
some card which has been drawn 
fairly and is considered the ‘‘wild” 
card. 

The salesmen are advised that with 
every card drawn a certain undisclosed 
sum, or a specified sum of money, is 
placed in the common jackpot. At 
the close of the contest the one, five, 
ten or more best five-card poker hands 
will divide this jackpot, Hoyle’s poker 
ranking to determine the winners. 

Naturally, the more cards each sales- 
man earns the better will be his 
chance of getting a winning hand, 
and the greater will be the jackpot. 
In the case of a tie, the best method 
that has been found to determine the 
winner is to specify that the player 
who secured his first five cards, or 
basic hand, first, shall be declared as 
holding the better hand. This induces 
a fast start. 

Some of the companies using this 
plan have given prize merchandise 
credits or points with each card earned, 
in addition to establishing a common 
jackpot. Thus, each contestant earns 
prize credits or cash with each card 
drawn, and still has a chance, if he is 
lucky, to get in on the grand prize 
money. In a contest of this nature 
the interest is found to increase ma- 
terially from week to week, with the 
number of cards issued also increasing. 

The Rawlplug Company mailed ten 
consecutive cards, whose denomi- 
nations were unknown to any other 
than the recipients, to 26,000 dealers, 
over a period of ten weeks. The back 
of each card carried an advertisement 
about some outstanding feature of 
Rawlplug. The dealers were told 
that they could trade these cards with 
other Rawlplug dealers to their mutual 


advantage. The one hundred best. 


hands at the close of the contest re- 
ceived prizes, and the interest was so 
great that, according to Mr. Howard, 
president of the Rawlplug Company, 


over 12,000 hands were submitted. 

The USL Battery Corporation is 
now asking its 1,500 jobbers’ salesmen 
to “Sit in on the World’s Greatest 
Poker Game.” The salesmen are given 
the choice of cash or merchandise. A 
small cash award is made when each 
card is earned. Thus, every salesman 
is compensated and still has his chance 
in “the draw.” 

There may be some doubt in your 
mind as to whether or not the postal 
authorities will consider such a contest 
legal. Questions of this kind are 
nearly always dependent upon the local 
postmaster’s ruling. The suggestion is 
that you take the matter up with your 
local postmaster, advising him of the 
fact that the contest is being used by 
other companies. So far as the Rawl- 
plug Company is concerned, Mr. 
Howard, the president, obtained spe- 
cial permission from Washington to 
conduct the contest with 26,000 
dealers. 


An “Off-Season” Contest 


Stanley Taber, assistant general man- 
ager of the Iowa-Nebraska Light and 
Power Company, staged a simple con- 
test which may give you the “lift” 
which will take you over the summer 
slump. 

During the month preceding this 
contest only six refrigerators had been 
sold by thirty-eight men in fourteen 
districts. No money existed and peo- 
ple could not and would not buy, ac- 
cording to the district managers and 
salesmen. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Taber asked each 
of the men to sell one refrigerator 
between November 15 and Decem- 
ber 17. 

To report these sales each man was 
given two cards, one with a red border 
and captioned “I did.” This card 
was addressed to Mr. Taber person- 
ally. It was mailed as soon as the 
refrigerator had been sold. The other 
card was bordered with a heavy black 
rule and captioned “‘I failed.” It was 
to be mailed direct to Mr. Taber after 
December 17. if the man had not suc- 
ceeded in selling his refrigerator. 

In Mr. Taber’s office was placed a 
board on vhich the “I did’ and “I 
failed’’ caras were to be mounted as 
fast as they were mailed in. The re- 
sults far exceeded expectations. 

Thirty-six refrigerators were sold 
during this period of time where only 
six had been sold during the warmer 
month preceding. Faced with the 
necessity of returning either a red “I 
did’ or a black “I failed’’ card, each 
man was placed on his mettle. 

There were thirty-eight men in the 
competition. Of these, twenty-six 
sent back the red cards. Only twelve 
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acknowledged defeat. Twelve of the 
twenty-six who succeeded sold two re- 
frigerators each. The “impossible” had 
been accomplished. Sales had been 
made in the winter time, when, ac- 
cording to the salesmen, refrigerators 
could not be sold until warm weather 
arrived. 


A “Betting” Contest 


If you are of a speculative nature, 
perhaps you will want to make this 
sporting proposition to your salesmen. 
It is one in which the sales manager 
posts a series of bets to all salesmen. 
He sets ten different quotas, and the 
salesman chooses his own quota. 
Based on the size of the quota he 
picks, he places a bet. No salesman 
is allowed to bet more than two dol- 
lars, but if he picks as his quota the 
eighth one, and makes it, he receives 
eight to one odds, If he goes over 
this quota, he receives no more. Like- 
wise, if he falls short of his quota, he 
loses his money. 

For example, the lowest quota may 
be $500. If a salesman picks this as 


his quota and bets two dollars that he 
can make it, and subsequently makes 
(Continued on page 585) 


IRECT selling costs in pro- 

portion to net sales volume 

were generally lower in 1932 

than in 1931, while advertis- 
ing and sales promotion costs were 
higher, the Association of National 
advertisers and the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants indicate in 
“An Analysis of the Distribution 
Costs of 312 Manufacturers.” 

Both members and non-members of 
the ANA, and both manufacturers of 
consumer and industrial goods are in- 
cluded. The report was _ prepared 
under the supervision of the Research 
Council of the ANA, of which Merle 
B. Bates of Life Savers, Inc., is chair- 
man, and the Research & Service 
Department of the NACA. Paul W. 
Atwood, secretary of the Research 
Council, was in executive charge. 

The study covers actual expenditures 
in 1931 and estimates for 1932. 

“Net sales volume’’ in this study is 
taken to mean gross sales, less returned 
goods, and allowances to customers, in- 
cluding special trade discounts but not 
including cash discounts. 

Of the companies in the 19 “con- 
sumer’ industries, it was found that 
“direct selling costs” —including sales- 
men’s compensation, travel expenses 
and sales office expenses—ranged from 
21.26 per cent in office equipment to 
3.23 in tobacco products. The pro- 
portion of these costs in other con- 


Find Ratio of Direct Selling Costs 
to Sales Lower; Advertising Rises 


equipment, 8.24; automotive, 12.85; 
clothing, 11.15; confections and bot- 
tled beverages, 11.47; drugs and toilet 
articles, 11.31; grocery products, 
11.08; furniture, 14.83; hardware, 
9.07 ; heating equipment, 15.78; home 
furnishings, 12.35; household appli- 
ances, 12.75; jewelry and silverware, 
11.54; paints and varnishes, 17.11; 
petroleum products, 10.89; radio 
equipment, 5.38; shoes, 8.72; sporting 
goods, 8.37. 

Office equipment—with 11.33 per 
cent of net sales volume—also paid 
the highest proportion to salesmen in 
1931. Paints and varnishes, however, 
had the highest proportion in sales- 
men’s traveling expenses, 3.39. 

Drugs and toilet articles spent pro- 
portionately more than twice as much 
for advertising and sales promotion in 
that year as any other industry in the 
consumer list. Its percentage for 
these purposes was 18.36, as compared 
with 8.23 for tobacco products, which 
ranked second. Agricultural equip- 
ment, with 1.58, was lowest on the 
list. Between them were automotive, 
3.99; clothing, 3.67; confections and 
bottled beverages, 6.68; grocery prod- 
ucts, 6.21; furniture, 6.11; hardware, 
2.16; heating equipment, 7.90; home 
furnishings, 2.94; household appli- 
ances, 6.83; jewelry and silverware, 
6.29; office equipment, 3.23; paints 
and varnishes, 7.52; petroleum prod- 


shoes, 3.67; sporting goods, 3.64. 

Including all direct. selling, adver- 
tising, transportation, warehousing, 
credit, financial, general administration 
and other expenses, drugs and toilet 
articles had the highest proportion of 
total distribution costs among con- 
sumer industries, with 38.80; paints 
and varnishes were second, with 38.61; 
furniture, third, 33.08. Lowest pro- 
portions of distribution costs were 
reported by radio equipment, 16.54; 
sporting goods, 18.21; tobacco prod- 
ucts, 18.27; farm equipment, 18.39. 

Estimated proportions for 1932 
showed office equipment still highest 
in direct selling expenses, with 18.03, 
and drugs and toilet articles first in 
both advertising and sales promotion 
expenses, 18.69, and in total distribu- 
tion costs, 37.62. 

Of the 19 consumer industries, it 
was found that only one—automotive 
—expected to increase its direct sell- 
ing costs in relation to net sales costs 
in 1932 as compared with actual ex- 
penditures in 1931. Twelve, however, 
intended to increase their advertising 
and sales promotion ratios—the seven 
which planned reduction being house- 
hold appliances, confections and bot- 
tled beverages, grocery products, fur- 
niture, petroleum products, radio 
equipment, sporting goods. 

Among ten groups of manufac- 
turers of industrial goods, machinery 

(Continued on page 578) 
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New Craze NEWS! 


‘PAR-T- MASKS! 8: 
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; The nationwide acceptance of Einson-Freeman ‘‘Par-T- a 
: Masks” is already assured because several millions have 

i. been purchased for distribution by such leading adver- 

- tisers as— 

2 Listerine Westinghouse 

‘ Wrigley Procter & Gamble 

7 Socony-Vacuum Ralston Purina 

7 (Standard Oil) Ovaltine 

| Northern Paper Mills, etc. 

CO 
. @ Get In On This New Craze! 


But don’t forget that a sound merchandising plan is 
essential to its success. 


) Einson-Freeman has been perfecting a novel and un- 

usual plan for months—at a cost of tens of thousands 
| of dollars. That's why it has been adopted by this 
) country’s business leaders—that's why it will WORK! 


Write, wire or ‘phone for details AT ONCE! 


CELEBRITY MASKS 
, ‘ a 


TWELVETAEES 


Starr and Borden Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. 


Carl George Munters 


Platen and Munters. 


They were graduated in 1922. 


College education, lamented by many American parents as a 
waste of money, proved otherwise in the case of Messrs. Von 
While students at the Royal Institute of 
Technology, Stockholm, they developed the absorption process 
of refrigeration, for which Electrolux A. B. paid them $2,000,000. 
The Electrolux people in New 
York aren’t sure what they are doing now. Maybe they don’t 


have to do anything. 


Baltzar Carl Von Platen 


aT 


Electrolux Quality Demand Soars 
in Face of Price Competition 


ONTINUING to emphasize 
advantages of ownership in- 
stead of initial price—and 
with the additional stimulus 
this season of a new advantage— 
executives of Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc., New York, report to this 
magazine that its factory is now 5,000 
orders behind demand, after the best 
May sales record in the product's 
seven-year history in this country. 

Ranking high in domestic unit sales 
volume among the scores of companies 
engaged in automatic refrigeration, 
Electrolux last year sold one-eighth of 
the total. While virtually all of its 
competitors are emphasizing low- 
priced leaders—usually under $100— 
Electrolux says nothing at all in its 
national advertising about price, but 
says much about “lowest operating 
“complete and utter silence” 
and “freedom from repairs.” 

The new buying point is air-cooling, 
instead of water-cooling. 

As a result of its ability to persuade 
its prospects to “expect more,” Elec- 
trolux is being bought more than ever 
on a quality basis, explained F. E. 
Sellman, vice-president in charge of 
distribution. The unit volume of 
competitors is primarily in the three- 
and four-cubic-foot models. Electro- 
lux’ greatest demand is for the fives, 
sixes and sevens. The prices of its 
models at New York average $185. 

Still the only widely-sold gas re- 
frigerator, it is unique in employing 
the absorption instead of the compres- 
sion process. The refrigerant is 


costs,” 


merely aqua ammonia and only three 
and one-half pints of that. 

Electrolux is sold primarily through 
1,100 gas companies throughout the 
country, Mr. Sellman continued. Air- 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


cooled—more economical to _ install 
and to maintain than water-cooled— 
has proved considerable of a stimulant 
with them. Fifteen per cent more gas 
companies are now handling the prod- 
uct than a few months ago. Most of 
the gas companies also serve dealers. 

The product has not always been a 
gas appliance. The absorption process 
was developed by a couple of Swedish 
students—Platen and Munters, by 
name—while preparing a thesis on 
refrigeration at the Royal Institute of 
Technology at Stockholm. The two 
thought they had something salabie, 
but lacked the money to finance it. 
Electrolux A. B., a Swedish electrical 
syndicate, approached them. They sold 
the patents and rights to the syndicate 
for $2,000,000, probably the largest 
sum schoolboys ever got for an idea. 

Electrolux A. B. then developed an 
electrically-operated absorption refrig- 
erator. Plenty of waterpower and 
lower electrical costs made it popular 
there. Soon Electrolux decided to see 
what could be done with it in the 
American market. Automatic domes- 
tic refrigeration was just beginning to 
strike its stride in the United States 
in 1925. The principal product in 
this market then was General Motors’ 
Frigidaire; the oldest was Kelvinator. 
Rights to production and distribution 
for the United States and Canada were 
offered to the highest bidder. Several 
companies sought them, among them 
Frigidaire. The winner was Servel, 
Inc., of Evansville, Indiana. 

Then it was found that electrical 
rates were not so conducive to sales 
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as they had been in Sweden. But it 
was also found that the absorption 
process worked equally well by gas. 
A bit more analysis brought out the 
fact that the gas companies were 
anxious for an appliance which would 
help them to regain some of the busi- 
ness lost in recent years to electricity. 
The gas companies welcomed the 
chance to get in on refrigeration. 

Servel formed an Electrolux subsidi- 
ary to handle this product. Most of 
the business at first was done in 
Greater New York. Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York was, and is, 
its greatest outlet. Of some 300,000 
Electrolux models now in use through- 
out the country, perhaps 175,000 of 
them are in the New York City trad- 
ing area. 

Other sections of the country soon 
adopted it, however. Boasting a cost 
of operation only half as high, on the 
average, as that of electric refrig- 
erators, this rate is even lower in na- 
tural gas communities. In Pittsburgh, 
for example, you find that your Elec- 
trolux may be run for 2 cents a day. 

Electrolux has been a consistent ad- 
vertiser in national magazines since 
1928, Mr. Sellman said. 

“Because of the enthusiasm of the 
gas companies for the product, we do 
not have a very difficult selling job of 
our own. The product, to a great 
extent, sells itself to them. Strictly 
speaking, we have no sales force at 
all. We have only 25 district repre- 
sentatives to cover the entire United 
States. However, we do considerable 
sales promotion work with the gas 
companies, and run cooperative news- 
paper campaigns with them in our 
mutual interest. 


(Continued on page 581) 
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The 25°, increase in farm prices accounts for this tremendous increase 
in the potential income of the fifty-six counties comprising the Indian- 


apolis Radius. Gross receipts of Hogs at the Indianapolis Live Stock 


Market for the year up to Friday, May |9th, showed a gain of 55,600 


hogs or an increase of 10 per cent over the same period in 1932. 


The diversification of Agriculture and Industry in the Indianapolis Radius 
provides the. market stability necessary to profitable returns on mer- 
chandising expenditures. Merchandising costs are reduced to a minimum 
through the ability of The Indianapolis News to sell this Radius .. . 
ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street 180 N. Michigan Avenue 


F 92 advertisers who answered 
a question of whether or not 
they thought the present 
method of compensating ad- 
vertising agencies to be excessive, 25 
expressed “some degree of dissatisfac- 
tion,” 24 were “‘satisfied, with reserva- 
tions,” and 43 believed that agencies 
are compensated “fairly or too little.” 

As a result of the answers by ad- 
vertisers to this and other questions, 
James W. Young, professor of busi- 
ness history and advertising, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, concludes that 
most advertising agencies earn their 15 
per cent commission. Though it is 
paid by the publishers, this basis of 
compensation and the advertising sys- 
tem built on it over a period of some 
92 years, he adds, is fair to adver- 
tisers, publishers and agencies alike. 

Professor Young’s book on ‘‘Adver- 
tising Agency Compensation in Rela- 
tion to the Total Cost of Advertising” 
was published by the University of 
Chicago Press, May 27. It embodies 
seven months’ work under the super- 
vision of advertiser, agency and pub- 
lisher groups. The committee in 
charge comprised R. R. Dupree, 
president of Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany; Lee Maxwell, president of 
Crowell Publishing Company, and A. 
W. Erickson, chairman of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. Mr. Young formerly 
was vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

The study was instigated by criticism 
of the system by a number of promi- 
nent advertisers. Some of them 
thought that the relationship it effected 
between the agency and the publisher 
was a rather unholy alliance. A mere 
editor who wondered about it in print, 
several years ago, was firmly informed 
by the powers in the Four A’s that he 
“should not question a married 
woman's virtue.” The thing worked. 
Why bother to justify it? But when 
Alfred P, Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, suggested, in June, 1932, 
that the “relationship established by 
the publisher with respect to the 
advertising agency is unsound, uneco- 
nomic and unfair,” it is probable that 
these two groups were Suna to be- 
lieve that a more formal justification 
was necessary. Mr. Sloan’s opinion 
was echoed more or less officially for 
all national advertisers in the state- 
ment, last November, of Lee H. 
Bristol, retiring president of the ANA. 
“Most advertisers,” said Mr. Bristol, 


Young Finds Advertisers Satisfied 
With What Agencies Do and Get 


“have for years opposed the agency 
system of remuneration, with all its 
inequalities and insufficiencies, and 
have plainly said so. They say so more 
emphatically today because its weak- 
ness is more apparent than ever.” 

The question on agency scope and 
service was asked of the 100 leading 
magazine advertisers of 1931 and of 
all members of the Association of 


| Answer to Tough Sales 
| Situation Story 
on Page 558 

The cork flooring salesman 
(who now, by the way, is a 
sales executive on the staff of 
a big refrigerator concern) 
realized he’d have to do the 
unusual. It was a case of get 
the order then or see the busi- 
ness go to the competitor. 
Having nothing to lose, he 
cried, “You're a sucker if you 
buy rubber flooring!” The 
bank president scowled and 
slammed the door as he made 
his exit. But when the sales- 
man returned to his office he 
found a telephone message 
from the bank asking him to 
call back and see the president 
again the next morning. He 
did, and he then had an oppor- 
tunity to tell his whole story. 
When he departed, this time 
he carried with him an order 
for $21,500 worth of flooring. 


National Advertisers. The list also 
included other important magazine ad- 
vertisers who, in trade opinion, might 
have “rebating’” arrangements with 
their agencies. There were some per- 
sonal interviews, all with presidents 
of advertising companies, but this 
work apparently was done mostly by 
mail. The personal interviews were 
with presidents exclusively. Executives 
of 101 advertisers supplied informa- 
tion, Of these, 15 were presidents, 
3 general managers, 18 other company 
executives, 52 advertising managers or 
directors, 10 advertising managers with 
the approval of executive officers, and 
the positions of 3 were not indicated. 

The question on agency compensa- 
tion was answered by executives and 
others of 206 advertisers. Mr. Young 
gave no “position” breakdown in this 
connection. 
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The report devotes a number of 
pages to describing how the advertis- 
ing agency began and developed as 
a direct publishers’ agent. The first 
of these on record, it seems, was one 
Volney B. Palmer (granduncle, by the 
way, of Lincoln B. Palmer, veteran 
executive head of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association). Mr. 
Palmer started in Philadelphia in 1841, 
and soon had offices also in New 
York, Boston and Baltimore. No 
newspaper then had an advertising 
solicitor of its own. Revenues came 
almost wholly from circulation. The 
editors did not mind the bit of velvet 
which Mr. Palmer provided them, 
however, and were glad to pay him 
25 per cent for his services. Then 
came George P. Rowell, of Boston, 
who was soon advertising “An Inch 
of Space in One Hundred Newspapers 
for One Hundred Dollars.” N. W. 
Ayer & Son started in life as exclusive 
representative of a group of religious 
newspapers. Out in Chicago Lord & 
Thomas started a similar relationship. 
Then, as successor to Carlton & Smith, 
came J. Walter Thompson with an 
exclusive list of 30 household mag- 
azines. 

It was not until 1880 that the 
agencies expanded their service to in- 
clude the preparation of “copy.” 
Some prospective advertisers, it was 
found, “could be induced to take the 
plunge into strange advertising waters 
if they could see how the advertising 
would look.” 

Until well after the turn of the 
century, Professor Young points out, 
the contest between the two forces 
continued. He finds that there “still 
are traces of it.” 

“Recognition” of certain agencies 
by publishers’ groups has done a lot 
to keep the agencies with them, and, 
in turn, to keep the agencies in a 
strategic position in the advertising 
business. Some advertisers would not 
object to this so much if they felt 
that the amount and kind of service 
which the agencies are able to offer 
them were commensurate with the 
amount of money they get from the 
publishers, on their business. Profes- 
sor Young tells the types of services 
which the agencies of 70 advertisers 
render, Thirty-three are said to give 
merchandising or sales counsel, 33 to 
engage in research and market sur- 
veys, 22 to prepare direct mail and 

(Continued on page 583) 
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An UNUSUAL CAMPAIGN 


7. F. JOVCE 
AOVERTIONNG AMO 


SALES PROMOTION MamacEe 


Mr. 


presentation on "WINDOW ADVERTISING.” 
concise and to the point. 
aid to all advertising men in determining the ed- 

vertising velue of window displeys correctly placed. 


TFJ:lee 


RCA RADIOTRON COMPANY, INC. 
HARRISON © NEW JERSEY 


Mey 11, 1933 


Le He Colonsy, 


Window Advertising, Inc., 
300 Fourth Aveme, 
New York, Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. Coloney: 


At this time, we want to express our thanks 


for the excellent cooperation given by your organ- 
izetion in connection with our Almighty Doller Seles 
Activity. 
have had preise for the manner in which the locel 
installation companies installed the displeys. of 
course, &s is naturally to be expected, there were 
6 few cases where the services were not up to your 
high stenderd. 


Almost without exception, our field men 


Incidentally, I have just finished reading your 
It is clear, 
It should be 2 valuable 


Very sincerely yours, 


a 


we simply had 
about it. 


nomically and 


lation value of 


BOOKING ORDER Forms for use of salesmen were 
planned; also method of handling. 


THE ADVERTISER developed a very fine sales pro- 
motional activity to the distributor and the distribu- 
tor’s salesmen, which included many District meetings 
with both distributors and salesmen, at which the dis- 
plays were set up as a part of the entire activity. 
advertiser also furnished the distributor and his sales- 
men with beautiful literature which included full color 
photographs of the displays so that the salesmen might 
easily secure the retailer’s windows. 


Mr. Joyce’s letter made us feel darn good—so good 


The 


to burst out in print and tell you 


After five years of continuous application to the ONE job, we are equipped to install window displays eco- 


efficiently, any time, anywhere. 


Your copy of “WINDOW ADVERTISING,” which contains a lot of interesting facts about the circu- 
our organization and function story completely, 
is ready for mailing—simply use the coupon at the right. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, Inc. 


window displays, and also tells 


300 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


During the last 5 years we have executed more 
than two hundred individual window display in- 
stallation campaigns. In many ways the most 
unusual was one recently completed for the 
RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., on Radiotron and Cun- 
ningham Tubes. 


ist. The windows in which these displays were 
installed varied much more than is the 
case on most campaigns—some were very 
large windows in distributors’ showrooms 
—some were large and some small retail 
ee shape of the windows varied 
a lot. 

2nd. The campaign covered nearly every city 
over 25,000 population, and some smaller 
ones. 

S$rd. Arrangements with the retailer were made 
by several thousand salesmen working out 
of several hundred distributors’ offices— 
so there were many human factors to deal 
with. 

4th. The trim itself was unusual. 

5th. The detail work was unusually great, both 
in the planning and executing of the cam- 
paign, which was conducted simultaneous- 
ly all over the United States. 

A CONFERENCE between the advertiser, the 

lithographer and ourselves was held before 

the displays were ordered. All problems were 
laid on the table and details worked out; and 
practical preliminary plans developed. 

LATER, we had several meetings with the ad- 

vertiser, totaling at least twenty hours. These 

meetings developed all details of handling this 
campaign. We carefully checked our territorial 
list of four thousand towns, with the advertiser’s 
distributor points; eliminated inaccessible 
towns so that the campaign might be completed 
on time, and to enable the advertiser to break 
down our territorial lists properly, and issue the 
necessary instructions to his District Sales Man- 


agers, 


MERICAN trade _ associations 
are today facing their greatest 
opportunity and their severest 
test. 

Within a short time the industrial 
structure of the country will probably 
revolve around these associations, un- 
der provisions of the two-year Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, but 
rigid requirements will govern their 
activity and some associations may fail 
and be refused control of their indus- 
tries. 

These facts were made clear when 
250 trade association executives, pre- 
paring themselves for their new roles 
as key men in industry, assembled on 
May 19 at a dinner at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, to hear analyses and 
interpretations of the significance of 
the pending enactment, by leaders in 
the activity. 

The meeting was the first since 
1890 (when the Sherman Act was 
passed) at which trade groups could 
approach a legal discussion of such 
subjects as fair competitive practices 
and price-fixing. As such, it was 
marked by frank and free discussion 
of all the questions involved. 

The session was called by W. J. 
Baxter, an officer of the American 
Trade Association Executives, and was 
under the joint auspices of that body 
and the New York Association of 
Trade Executives. 

All the speakers praised the sound- 
ness of the measure. They included 
Roscoe C. Edlund, president of the 
A. T. A. E., who presided; Henry I. 
Harriman of Boston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 
David L. Podell, anti-trust law author- 
ity and a member of the committee 
who drafted the measure; and Lewis 
H. Brown, president of Johns-Man- 
ville Company. 

Mr. Edlund declared that the na- 
tional emergency is essentially one of 
lack of employment and of consequent 
lack of purchasing power. ‘‘Fifteen 
million persons are out of jobs,’’ he 

said. ‘The problem is to put them 
back to work, and to do this not at 
starvation wages but to provide all 
workers with sufficient wages for rea- 
sonable standards of living and pur- 
chasing.” 

According to Mr. Edlund, if the 
thirty-hour week proposal had passed 
Congress ‘industry would have been 


Association Executives Prepare 
for Bigger Role in Industry 


BY 


THOMAS G. MacGOWAN 


Walter Mann & Staff, 
New York City 


placed in a strait-jacket.’” Moreover, 
the welfare of industry, he said, has 
long demanded that it be freed from 
the restrictions of anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Edlund outlined a series of 
seven of the various questions which 
he said association executives should 
take steps to answer at once: 


(1) What number of hours a week 
should be decided upon for individual em- 


ployes as a maximum standard for the 
industry ? 
(2) What minimum wage per week 


should be set for the industry ? 

(3) How many additional workers, both 
in numbers and percentages of the present 
employes, would have to be added if these 
maximum hours and minimum wages were 
set ? 

(4) What would be the additional cost 
to the manufacturers through the addition 
of more workers and through pay in- 
creases ? 

(5) What in detail are the production 
costs and the operating margins in the in- 
dustry in question? 

(6) What in detail are the basic costs 
of distribution? 

(7) Would pledges to employ an addi- 
tional number of workers require an agree- 
ment in the industry to limit the produc- 
tion? If so, what? And how should this 
limitation be arranged ? 


He expressed great faith in the 
soundness and value of the act, and 
called upon the trade association ex- 
ecutives to guide themselves in their 
administration of it, in accordance 
with the best interests not only of 
their own industries but also of the 
public at large. 

Mr. Harriman asserted that the 
severity of the present depression was 
due to the fact that the population 
today is not self-supporting, since it 
has now become about 70 per cent 
urban as compared with 30 per cent 
one hundred years ago, and that the 
world today is one of economic in- 
terdependence. The trade associations, 
he declared, face a tremendous oppor- 
tunity with the passage of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Mr. Podell, whose efforts in the 
drafting of the bill followed earlier 
work as assistant U. S. Attorney- 
General in charge of prosecuting anti- 
trust violations, hailed the new legis- 
lation as ushering in a mew era in 
which men can come together and 
openly discuss price-fixing and other 
subjects which were hitherto secret 
and illegal. Mr. Podell said that in 
the future the trade associations would 
assume the role of quasi-public institu- 
tions due to the public importance of 
their new functions under the act. 

(Continued on page 575) 


Record Auto Boatload: The largest single shipment of any make of car 


to leave Detroit by water was 527 Plymouths recently. 


Almost every 


square foot of the craft—the Crescent City—including the top deck, was 
covered with cars bound for Great Lakes ports. 
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Nationwide Silver Deal 
Is Introduced by IGA 
to Aid Private Brand 


With each purchase of 30 items of 
IGA merchandise, the store members 
of the Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
of America, in 42 states, are offering 
complete service for one person of five 
pieces of Rogers silverware for 75 
cents. 

William Rogers, Ltd., is a division 
of International Silver Company. 

The deal is being advertised in the 
IGA newspaper, radio, direct mail and 
store promotion. A complete dealer 
promotion campaign, featuring one of 
the new IGA Vocalpix presentations, 
has been used to equip the retailers. 

Customers receive a token with each 
purchase of IGA brand merchandise. 
These they keep in a miniature cup- 
board given them by the retailer. Each 
token is a reproduction in color of 
some item in the IGA line. 

The silverware is finished in a 
special pattern made up for IGA. 
Obliged to fill one place at the table 
at a time, the customer, it is expected, 
will become more loyal, by this longer 
process, to IGA merchandise. 

An “increasing proportion’’ of the 
business of the 10,000 IGA stores, 
SALES MANAGEMENT learns, is being 
done through its own brands, of which 
there are now several hundred. The 
range includes coffee, tea, spices, 
canned goods, cereals and flour. 
Wholesalers function both as sources 
of supply and as supervisors of the 
operations of the voluntary chain in 
their sections. 


Realsilk Wins N ation-wide 
Chiffon Endurance Race 


The title of the “longest- 
wearing chiffon in America’’ has 
been awarded to Style No. 94 
of the Realsilk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis, in a test of 50 
leading brands by Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. 

Announcement of the victory 
was made in Realsilk’s radio 
program May 7. 

Fifty women in different oc- 
cupations—office and factory 
workers, housewives, nurses, etc., 
wore the stockings, which were 
purchased in the open market by 
the laboratory. The stockings 
were returned for laundering 
and examination at the end of 
each day. 

Realsilk’s No. 94, says the 
laboratory, gave 64.2 per cent 
more wear than any other par- 
ticipating brand. 


S-W Picks Otis and Hiter to Guide 


Its Expansion in Four Industries 


A ‘“‘decided increase’’ in sales in the 
last few weeks, resulting in a 70 per 
cent rise in employment, has spurred 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 
to reorganize its production and sales 
policies to decrease expenses and at 
the same time “build up wider and 
more intensive distribution” for its 
products in the automotive, radio, re- 
frigeration and home movie industries. 

C. B. Smith, president, announces 
the appointment of J. E. Otis, Jr., as 
general manager, and Frank A. Hiter 
as general sales manager of the cor- 
poration and all its subsidiaries. 
Until recently, these executives were, 
respectively, general and sales managers 
of the Alemite Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary. ‘‘Alemite’s record, even dur- 
ing the trying times of the last three 
years,” says Mr. Smith, shows their 
“outstanding qualifications for this 
greater scope of activity.” 

The Alemite and Stewart-Warner 
plants have been combined in Chicago. 

The S-W automatic “Full Power” 
brake system, now standard equipment 
on Pierce-Arrow cars, is being tested 
for others; the company is closing a 
contract for a new type of free- 
wheeling unit, and is completing de- 
velopment of an automatic clutch. 

On June 1 the “most complete and 
comprehensive line of radios ever 
manufactured” will be put on the 
market. It will include the World- 
Wide Magic Dial radios, a new group 
in furniture designs, and midgets. 

Also in June the company will start 
manufacture of its ‘‘own” line of elec- 
tric refrigerators. To “explore the 
market and profit possibilities of this 
field,” Mr. Smith points out, S-W has 
been assembling and selling for the 
last year a refrigerator the units of 
which were purchased elsewhere. 

He sees quadrupled market possi- 
bilities in the introduction of 16 mm. 
home movie camera with a new 8 mm. 
camera and projector, to be sold at a 
record low price. 

Intensively to cover the market for 
these lines, Stewart-Warner has re- 
organized its territorial and distribut- 
ing organization throughout the 
country. Retaining the “‘well-financed 
and aggressive distributors,” the com- 
pany has added other large concerns 
to sell to various types of dealers. 


Plan Freight Plane 


A Stinson freight plane capable of carry- 
ing 12,000 pounds or three automobiles on 
long hauls, at a cruising speed of 80 miles 
an hour, is being constructed for American 
Airways, Inc., Chicago. 


F. A. Hiter 


]. E. Otis, Jr. 


Shell Makes a Gasoline 
to “Specifications” 
of 112,327 People 


The “largest consumer survey ever 
made by any company in any indus- 
try” is being described by Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, in 
connection with the introduction of 
Super-Shell gasoline. 

A total of 112,327 car owners were 
asked, at Shell stations, in house-to- 
house solicitations, mail questionnaires 
and personal interviews on the street, 
what qualities they wanted in a gaso- 
line. Motorists were to indicate first, 
second and third choices among seven 
desirable attributes for both gasoline 
and motor oil. 

From Florida to Wisconsin it was 
found that “high mileage” in gasoline 
generally was preferred. . After that, in 
order, came ‘‘quick starting,” ‘rapid 
pick-up,” “great power” and ‘“‘good 
anti-knock value.” So Shell endeav- 
ored to incorporate all these qualities 
in its new product, with most empha- 
sis on mileage, or economy. 

Shell believes that the 112,327 an- 
swers in its files are five and one-half 
times the number of the largest pre- 
vious personal interview survey—re- 
ferring, presumably, to a job done by 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York 
store, in December, 1931, of inter- 
viewing some 22,000 housewives. 

The National Consumer Census 
now being made by R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, Detroit, on the basis of inter- 
views with 11,000,000 families, is 
the largest privately conducted, per- 
sonal interview survey on record. 
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THERE IS NO END TO A WHEEL sf 
NOR IS THERE AN END TO 
THE SAVINGS POSSIBLE WITH 
WHEELDEX. 


WHEELDEX is a new type of 
card file which is simple; more 
compact; more speedy; easier to 
handle and less expensive than 
older types of equipment. 


A few of the firms already en- 
joying the many advantages of 
this new file are: 


Acme Fast Freight Service. 
American News Company. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

A. Finkenberg's Sons, Inc. 
Interwoven Stocking Company. 
Julius Kayser & Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 
Louis K. Liggett Company. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Company. 


Wheeldex is worth investigating 
and we will be glad to send you 
complete information upon re- 
quest. 


Todd Unites Divisions 
for Stronger Attack 
on the Bank Market 


Because of duplication of effort on 
the part of its Protectograph and 
Bankers’ Supply divisions in calling on 
the bank market—also because the 
number of banks in the country has 
declined from 30,000 two years ago 
to 17,000 now—the Todd Company, 
Rochester, has consolidated these divi- 


| sions, under G. L. Todd, vice-presi- 


dent in charge of sales. 

The Protectograph division is head- 
ed by Fred H. Bloom, the Bankers’ 
Supply, by his brother, G. H. Bloom. 
Mark Stanbro is in charge of the new 
advertising and sales promotion de- 


| pa rtment. 


To carry out coordinated sales work 
in the field, 26 zone managers have 
been appointed. 


Greyhound Establishes 


Through Express Plan 


A through package express run, 


| with special coaches, has been started 


by Greyhound Lines between New 
York and Chicago. 

The run, via Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Toledo, starts 
at each terminal at 7 p. m., with ar- 
tival at the opposite terminal in time 
for second morning delivery. First 
morning delivery is made to stations 
within 400 miles. Rates are said to 


| be 15 to 25 per cent lower than those 


of other express services. They in- 
clude store door pick-up and delivery 
service at the larger cities. 

Three thousand points are served by 
the regular Greyhound Express service 
operated on the passenger coaches in 
the territory east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio. 


Radios in Retail Stores 
Offer Direct Sales Tie-up 


Patented synchronous radio receiv- 
ing sets, the operation of which is 
governed from the broadcasting sta- 
tion, are being introduced for use in 
retail stores, especially chains, by 
Point-O’-Purchase Broadcasting Sys- 


| tem, Inc., Detroit. 


Scholfield Service, Inc. | 


The development is expected to 
enable national advertisers to deliver 
messages to the buying public at the 


| buying time. 


“, 


a 
‘ « 
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96 Front Street New York, N. Y. 


Officers of the company are George 
B. Storer, chairman of the board and 
treasurer; Joseph H. Neebe, president; 
Thomas R. Walton, vice-president, 
and Edward E. Rothman, secretary. 
Headquarters are in the Union Guar- 
dian building, there. 


William George Steltz 


Steltz, Sales Executive, 
Heads Supple-Biddle 


William George Steltz has been 
chosen president of Supple-Biddle 
Hardware Company, to succeed the 
late William B. Munroe. 

Supple-Biddle, one of the largest 
wholesale hardware houses, was es- 
tablished at Philadelphia 96 years ago. 
Starting as an office boy 27 years ago, 
Mr. Steltz became vice-president and 
general sales manager in 1927, at the 
age of 34. 


Armed with Thermometer 
Paper Cups Tackle Beer 


Salesmen for the Individual 
Drinking Cup Company, New 
York, makers of Dixie paper 
cups, tackle the beer market with 
an unusual demonstration. 

Their beer cups are brown in- 
stead of the usual pastel shades 
and fit into a molded plastics 
holder. A Dixie representative 
accompanies a jobber’s salesman 
into a bar or fountain selling 
beer for consumption on the 
premises. He orders a bottle of 
beer and pours half into a glass 
and half into a Dixie cup. The 
prospect is asked to observe that 
the foam remains longer in the 
paper ~ 

The drinks are allowed to 
stand for a minute or two and 
then the salesman places a ther- 
mometer in each container. The 
prospect is shown that the beer 
in the Dixie is 10 degrees colder. 
The reason given for this is that 
glass is a conductor of heat, 
while paper is an insulator. 


= 
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Do You Reach the Men Who 
Hold the Purse Strings? 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


HEN business conditions were normal, 
back before the 1929 boom, a leading 
industrial paper made a survey covering 


buying procedure among business or- 
ganizations. It was found that the majority of 
purchases were decided upon behind closed doors 
by executives higher than the purchasing agent. 
In fact, in only 27 per cent of actual purchases 
was any salesman concerned; in other words, 73 
per cent of the salesmen who were calling on the 
firms surveyed were satisfied to go no higher 
when the purchasing agent said, “No, I’m not 
buying anything in your line.” 

Those figures applied to normal times. Now 
think how much more responsibility for expendi- 
tures is resting on the higher executives today, 
when most presidents and their associates have 
orders from the board to watch every penny. 

Obviously, salesmen should see the purchasing 
agent regularly. But if they expect to get very 
far in selling the company prospect under today’s 
conditions, they must as diplomatically as possible 
establish contact with one or more of the higher- 
ups. There is no hard and fast rule on how to 
establish or nurse along these contacts. They 
must be custom-made. 

I heard recently about an electric motor sales- 
man who took over the Detroit territory for his 
company. He immediately called on the purchas- 


ing agent of a certain auto maker. He also made 
it a point to know the chief engineer of this con- 
cem. He called on the purchasing agent regularly 
for eight months and talked business, but received 
no orders. He called on the chief engineer of 
the same company regularly during the same 
period, never attempting to sell directly, but dis- 
cussing engineering and engineering problems. 
One afternoon the engineer asked the salesman 
some questions about motors which clearly indi- 
cated that the automobile company was faced with 
the problem of developing a radically different 
type of motor. 

With the information thus gained, the salesman 
hopped a train to the home office, put the auto 
company’s problem up to his own engineering 
staff, and returned to Detroit some days later with 
the problem solved. Back he went to the chief 
engineer. From then on the sale was a matter 
of negotiation wherein the salesman met most of 
the higher-ups of the company staff. He was 
finally brought back to the purchasing agent, but 
only to collect the formal order. 

More than ever before the higher-ups have the 
job of deciding today. More than ever a salesman 
must adapt his story to their way of thinking. 
More than ever before the sale is made with facts 
and an interpretation of those facts which meets 
the buyer's immediate pressing problem. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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HAVE GIVEN BIRTH TO 
SOME BIG IDEAS 


WE ane proup of our table- 
cloths. Many of them go to 
our laundry bearing distin- 
guished marks of service. 
Curlicues. Doodads. Thing-a- 
ma-bobs. But we are happy 
to have them help you give 
birth to that big idea. 

Thanks to you, and you, 
and you, the Roosevelt is 
becoming one of the most 
popular New York gathering 
places for stles and advertis- 
ing executives. Perhaps it is 
that dollar lunch served in the 
Grill. Perhaps it is that we 
have reduced our room prices 
to $4. Perhaps it is the quiet, 
efficient service. 

Come on over and use our 
table-cloths, too,* and if an 
extra one is needed to help 
you plan that campaign— 
just ask the head waiter. 


*Pencils though. Fountain pens and 
indelible crayons leave us cold. 


" The 
ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. and 45 St. NEW YORK 
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Higher Prices and Wages Reflect 
a Steady Upward Business Trend 


A survey of various major indus- 
tries in April, by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New 
York, showed that 23 of 46 were 
increasing operations and payrolls, 
that only 9 had reduced them, and 
14 had held gains previously made. 

The improved industries were meat 
packing, cotton goods, bakery prod- 
ucts, canning and preserving, confec- 
tionery, builders’ hardware, farm 
implements, general wholesale trade, 
automobile industries, petroleum, flour 
and grain, tires, household hardware, 
fertilizers, department stores, freight 
car loadings, iron and steel, women’s 
clothing, dairy products, silk, tobacco, 
insurance, chain stores, building ma- 
terials. 

Evidence of continued and more 
general progress has been shown in 
May. 

Ford Motor Company is employing 
more men and producing more cars. 
So are Chevrolet and Plymouth. Hud- 
son’s mew Terraplane car is being 
turned out at the rate of 3,000 a week. 
Pierce-Arrow has stepped up produc- 
tion 25 per cent. Plymouth, doing 
better than last year nationally, has 
increased its deliveries in the Western 
states 78.2 per cent. Goodrich has 
stepped up its tire production 200 per 
cent since March. Automotive equip- 
ment concerns, like LGS devices and 
Tung-Sol Lamp, are operating at rec- 
ord levels. Hupmobile shipments for 
May were better than for any month 
since April, 1932—being 42 per cent 
more than those of May, 1932. 
American Austin Car Company has in- 
creased the prices of some of its 
models $15, and increased its hourly 
wage basis 15 per cent. 

A leading factor in the largest 
and most necessary industry, General 
Foods Corporation reports that its ton- 
nage sales in the first three weeks of 
May were larger than for the entire 
month of May, 1932. 

Certain steel companies that had 
been fussing and fuming along at 15 
per cent of capacity now find them- 
selves up to 40 or 50. Lumber mills 
are consistently exceeding production 
of corresponding weeks last year, with 
unfilled orders also growing. Con- 
struction of small residences is in- 
creasing, and larger enterprises, by 
the government and others, are begin- 
ning to gather momentum. 

Though furniture manufacturers, 
generally, are still operating at a loss, 
the volume of sales has grown since 
the first of the year and prices are 


irregularly higher. All the major 
factors in automatic refrigeration re. 
port increased production this spring 
over last, and Barlow & Seelig, of 
Ripon, Wisconsin, announces that its 
household washer sales in April es- 
tablished a 25-year record. 

Household washing machine factory 
sales of all leading companies in 
April totaled 54,184 units, an increase 
over 1932 figures for the fourth suc- 
cessive month. 

New industries are making progress, 
but some old industries are doing well, 
too. City Ice & Fuel Company, Cleve- 
land—the largest ice refrigeration con- 
cern in the country—points out that 
sales of ice-using appliances by its ten 
merchandising divisions were 53 per 
cent larger in April than in April, 
1932, and 48 per cent larger in the 
first four months of the year as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of last year. City Ice sells in 26 states 
and Canada. Intensive advertising, 
consumer educational work, and a 
“university course” in employe sales 
training are primarily responsible. 

Volume production of a new in- 
sulated steel barrel for the brewing 
industry has caused Murray Corpora- 
tion of America, Detroit, to employ 
400 additional workers. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation— 
producer of industrial refrigeration 
9 pon for the last 50 years and 
of air-conditioning equipment for the 
last 30—has established a commercial 
division, to market a new line of com- 
mercial refrigerating compressors and 
home, store and office air-conditioning 
units. 

General Electric introduces a new 
delivery truck equipped with self-con- 
tained Electric refrigeration, for ice 
cream and other perishable foods. 

Union Pacific Railroad has spent 
$250,000 on a Diesel-electric powered, 
streamlined, air-conditioned train, ca- 
pable of speeds of 110 miles an hour, 
which will be tried out in the next 
few months. 

The Celanese Corporation has raised 
wages 5 per cent, and Berger & Sherin 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Elmira, 
New York, has purchased 24 new 
looms and is operating its plant 24 
hours a day. National Cotton Week, 
the middle of May, was said to be 
unusually stimulating. 

IBM itself, in anticipation of con- 
tinued business improvement, is mod- 
ernizing equipment in its plants at 
Endicott, New York; Dayton, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Role for Trade Associations 


(Continued from page 570) 


He declared that the charge of dic- 
— leveled against the bill was 
unfounded. Outlining its provisions 
in three steps, he said that, first, the 
trade associations would study the cor- 
rection of the ills of their industries, 
and then define corrective measures 
which they could embody in a Code 
of Fair Competition for submission to 
the government for approval. If the 
governing body approved the code, it 
would be declared to be the law of 
the industry. 

As a second step, he said, if a given 
industry does not come together effec- 
tively to overcome cut-throat competi- 
tion, low wages and sweatshop condi- 
tions, the government will intervene 
and promulgate its own code for that 
industry, which will then become law, 
with appropriate fines for infractions 
of it. 

In the third and final step, said Mr. 
Podell, the government may take still 
more drastic action, if the first two 
steps fail to achieve the desired objec- 
tive. In such cases the government is 
empowered by the bill to license an 
entire industry, and to demand that 
each unit in the industry be licensed 
individually. The government may 
impose whatever licensing conditions 
it may deem necessary, and may act 
to enforce these conditions with the 
aid of jail sentences and fines. 

Following Mr. Podell’s address, 
association executives entered into 
open discussion of the various points 
in the act, and of some which were 
not covered by it specifically. 

One executive wanted to know how 
he could compel the plants in his in- 
dustry to give him access to accurate 
production data. “Such data are not 
available at present,’ he said, “even 
in the files of the government. Plant 
executives will often be reluctant to 
give us data as to their equipment for 
our use in gauging their capacity.” 

Another executive was anxious 
about methods for getting the minor- 
ity ‘into line” as member of his as- 
sociation and as cooperating members, 
once they had joined. He learned that 
the law provided the necessary means 
for bringing pressure upon recalcitrant 
minorities. 

Still another question raised from 
the floor was whether there would be 
distributors’ associations as well as 
producers’ associations, and the answer 
was affirmative. One head of a small 


group learned to his relief that he 
could not be forced into an association 
of large producers in the same gen- 
eral line, but could maintain his own 


small association as at present. There 
are no limits, he was told, to the 
number of associations which can 
operate in one industrial field. 

One association executive, whose 
question was that of reducing number 
of hours worked by proprietors of 
“family factories,” wanted to know 
how he could find out what hours they 
worked. He learned that the price- 
fixing element of the law would take 
cate of cut-throat competition from 
family shops, but that the enforcement 
of law might not be fully effective in 
cutting down the working hours in 
this case. : 

The application of the act in intra- 
state commerce was brought up. An 
inquirer asked how companies engag- 
ing in interstate commerce and regu- 
lated by the government as to pro- 
duction costs and prices could compete 
with unregulated local producers. The 
answer was that the local man would 
also be regulated, since the act pro- 
vides for control of any competitive 
factors affecting interstate trade. 
Later, it was said, state legislation may 
be passed to facilitate intra-state com- 
merce control. 

There was also discussion of the 
possible effect of low-priced competi- 
tion from foreign producers. It ap- 
peared that the government will prob- 
ably extend the distribution control 
features of the proposed act to im- 
porters, who would otherwise, especi- 
ally under free trade agreements, be 
able to demoralize our markets by 
excessive imports and low prices based 
on cheap foreign labor and other low 
production costs. 

Following the discussion from the 
floor, Lewis H. Brown, president of 
the Johns-Manville Company, was in- 
troduced and spoke briefly in warm 
support of the measure. He felt that 
after the two-year period of trial is 
passed some system of control, prob- 
ably not exactly the present one, will 
be continued. 

Mr. Brown traced the futile efforts 
of industry for many years to engage 
in sane self-regulation despite the 
throttling and now unwise Sherman 
Act, and he related how some time 
ago his industry agreed on a code 
which had the tentative approval of 

extensive legal talent, only to have the 
Department of Justice launch an action 
under the Sherman Act, which had so 
far cost the industry $125,000 in law- 
yers’ fees and which finally defeated 
the code. He predicted that industry 
will now gladly form such codes as 
provided by the new bill. 


CONSIDER 
THIS MARKET 


sertously 


Why? Because it's a mighty good 
place to launch an advertising cam- 
paign. We assume you want action 
and this market promises just that. 
You know, the Newark Market has a 
high degree of sales activity. Even 
to-day this market is wealthy—its con- 
sumers well able to purchase the 
things they want. In  spendable 
money income it ranks ninth in the 
country. Per capita average $539.00 
is 61% above national average. 


But here's the real punch. Sixty-eight 
cents out of every spendable dollar 
of income went into retail sales last 
year. A percentage slightly higher 
than in 1929. Just think of that! 
Certainly few markets in the country 
are able to offer sales activity and 
possibilities to equal this splendid, 
steadily increasing pace. 


No matter what your line of business 
the Newark Market with its unusual 
opportunities for profitable sales 
should inspire you to an immediate 
determined sales effort. The Newark 
Evening News concentrates practically 
all its family contacts within this area. 
No other newspaper gives such thor- 
ough coverage. Your advertising 
message in its pages will be carried 
directly into over 157,000 homes daily 
with uninterrupted reader interest in- 
sured by 90% home delivery. What 
are you going to do to cultivate this 
market? 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENEW. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Stimulating Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Every sales manager whose product is 
distributed through jobbers has probably, 
at one time or another, yearned to have these 
jobbers’ salesmen under his direct control. 
Regardless of how “right” the product is, 
and how well and extensively it is adver- 
tised, a lack of interest on the part of these 
salesmen can greatly retard sales. 

Probably you have devoted a good deal 
of thought to plans and ideas for arousing 
and sustaining the enthusiasm of jobbers’ 
salesmen for your product. With your 
own salesmen, your method of attack is 
fairly simple. With your jobbers’ men, 
however, you run into peculiar difficulties. 
For one thing, you can't fire them for neg- 
lect'ng your line. You are up against the 
fact that yours is only one of many brands 
which they are selling. You must, there- 
fore, devise a means of winning their 
active and continuous support for your 
parti ular brand, 

A great many manufacturers have long 
used premiums to accomplish this objective. 
Through the offer of carefully selected 
merchandise, they have stimulated an in- 
tense and profitable interest on the part of 
their jobbers’ salesmen. Of course, the 
premium offer alone is no guarantee of 
success. It should be backed by a carefully 
thought out plan, and the plan should 
include sound educational work for the 
product itself. A jobbers’ salesman should 
be sold on the idea that his support of a 
product will not only win for him a valu- 
able prize, but will, in the long run, build 
bigger sales and earnings for his retail 
customers, 


A Plan that Failed 


All premium offers to jobbers’ salesmen 
do not succeed. But when they fail, there 
is usually a defect in the plan itself. For 
example, here is an instance where a pre- 
mium offer, without proper control, has 
placed a company in a rather embarrassing 
position: 

“The problem we face right now is not 
how to use premiums and what premiums 
to use, but how to keep from using pre- 
MmLwMS~. 

“For many years, back in those days 
when a buyer's primary function was to 
buy, instead of to keep from buying, we 
considered the use of premiums. Always 
the objections seemed to outweigh the ad- 
vantages, and we would decide—'No 
premiums now.’ 

“When we, like many other manufac- 
turers, began to feel the need of some 
stimulant for business, we grasped what 
then looked like the most sturdy straw. 
We would offer premiums to jobbers’ sales- 
men. We had always worked hard to 
earn the cooperation and friendship of 
jobbers’ salesmen and had been more than 
ordinarily successful. We wanted some- 
thing appropriate to the season, something 
that could be dramatized, and something 
useful to the salesman. As our products 


are sold principally in the Fall or Spring 
delivery, we decided a pair of exceptionally 


Developing a Plan 


In formulating a premium offer 
to jobbers’ salesmen, I earnestly 
believe that a great deal of atten- 
tion should be paid to the amount 
of business each salesman has 
been turning in. This study will 
probably show you that a group 
of salesmen, and perhaps a large 
one, is selling but very little of 
your product. Your premium 
offer should be so devised that 
some improvement is necessary if 
these men are to participate in the 
awards. 

In a like manner, the most sub- 
stantial prizes should require a 
still greater volume from the most 
productive group of your jobbers’ 
salesmen. In addition, you might 
find it advisable to offer additional 
credits towards prizes for each new 
account opened, regardless of the 
size of the sale. 

If you are in doubt as to the 
types of merchandise which should 
be offered, or desire specific in- 
formation as to how you may de- 
vise an effective premium offer, 
you have only to address a letter 
to the Premiums and Sales Con- 
tests Department of Sates Man. 
AGEMENT. We shall be glad to 
make recommendations and sug- 
gestions based on your individual 
case. 


R. E. SMALLWOOD 


nice leather, fleece-lined mittens would be 
appropriate. In order that the salesman 
wouldn't doubt the quality of the mittens, 
we chose a nationally advertised brand— 
Hansen's. 

“The result of this campaign was very 
gratifying. Total sales amount to around 
$12,000 and 600 pairs of mittens were 
distributed. 

“Fine, we thought! 

“Came time for the next campaign. 
Sales resistance was greater. Wouldn't we 
have to make a more generous premium 
offer and put more effort behind its 
presentation? It didn’t take much thought 
to conclude that we would. 

‘For the second campaign a list of some 
eighteen prizes was selected. The cam- 
paign to the salesmen called for about 
twice as many mailing pieces and a more 
elaborate presentation in general. The re- 
sult of this campaign was a total volume 
of about $40,000 and a premium cost to 
us of something like $2,000. 

“This showing was a disappointment. 
While the total sales increased considerably 
and the premium cost was lower, the cost 
of presenting the thing to the salesmen was 
about four times as great—more than 
enough to absorb the saving in premiums. 

“But of even greater disappointment was 
the fact that a careful check-up of the 
results revealed that 75 per cent of the 
business booked came from territories 
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where a much greater volume had been 
booked in the past, without premiums 


being offered. Instead of increasing our 
volume, as we had hoped, it began to dawn 
upon us that we were simply donating 
prizes to those salesmen who had gladly 
given us their cooperation without the 
thought of reward in the past. 

“Last Fall we said, ‘We'll try again. 
We'll offer such a big assortment of pre- 
miums and with such a good presentation 
that the salesmen can’t resist.’ 

“We selected a list of from 120 to 130 
prizes—everything from a jackknife to twin 
beds—and we endeavored to put the most 
convincing campaign behind this offer that 
we had ever used. 

“Sad, but true, the returns have been so 
disappointing on this campaign that we 
are ashamed to offer the figures. 

“With three successive years of premium 
offers, each more attractive and more lib- 
eral than the previous one, to guide us, 
we think we've had enough. We're going 
back to greater effort to teach the salesmen 
the merits of our line and earn his co- 
operation through these channels. We 
think the results more lasting and much 
more profitable.” 


Why the Plan Failed 


Before attempting to determine just why 
this campaign failed, we submitted all the 
facts to Mr. T. H. Gavin, Gold Dust 
Corporation's assistant sales manager. The 
Gold Dust Corporation has had a standing 
premium offer to jobbers’ salesmen during 
the past six years. The results have been 
satisfactory—so much so, in fact, that the 
company considers the offer as a_ basic 
policy, so far as its jobbers are concerned. 
Here are Mr. Gavin's remarks concerning 
the above campaign: 

“As I understand it, the bulk of this 
company’s sales is made in one season, the 
Fall. That probably is why the first pre- 
mium offer of a pair of Hansen’s gloves 
was more successful than either of the 
subsequent offers. It offered something 
for all the salesmen to shoot at and, despite 
the limited season, the chances were very 
good that any salesman who tried could 
win a pair of gloves. 

“In the later premium offers, the list of 
prizes offered was greatly increased. Some 
of them were quite substantial and, for 
that reason, very desirable. No doubt 
many of the salesmen were working for 
some of the more substantial prizes. Due 
to the limited selling season, however, 
they may have fallen just short of the 
mark. The man who had his heart set on 
winning the nifty little baguette watch for 
the wife was forced to make another selec- 
tion. He did so with reluctance, and per- 
haps the disappointment was keen enoug) 
to dampen his enthusiasm for the com 
pany’s line. 

“In other words, if a number of prizes 
is offered and the list includes some rather 
substantial items, the premium campaign 
should be continuous, so that, no matter 
how long it takes, the salesman can win 

(Continued on page 578) 
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Sales Tax May Become 
Means to Establish 
Profitable Selling 


Under the necessity of paying a 1 
per cent sales tax, certain merchants in 
New York state are “boosting their 
prices 10 or 25 per cent, and blaming 
the tax for it,’ L. M. Hughes, news 
editor of this magazine, pointed out 
in a talk under the auspices of the 
New York State Tax Commission, 
over WNYC, New York City, May 22. 

“You may respond to an advertise- 
ment for a $15 suit,’’ he added, “only 
to find that, on the excuse of the tax, 
you are charged $20 for it. 

“On the other hand, the presence 
of the tax suggests ways for legitimate 
cooperation between merchants and 
manufacturers toward mutually profi- 
table prices.” 

Mr. Hughes pointed out that the 
“government of New York State 
hopes to raise $30,000,000 between 
May 1 of this year and June 30 of 
next year” by this means, 

“The tax is paid by the fizal seller 
of all products, except foods and 
fruits, gasoline for fuel, and public 
utility services. Transactions which 
enter into interstate commerce are 
excepted. So are sales to or by the 
Federal Government, the State Gov- 
emment and all its political subdivi- 
sions, from counties and cities to 
school districts. 

“The sale of second-hand merchan- 
dise zs taxable. So is barter. So are 
sales on credit and on installments. 

“Since the tax is paid only on the 
final transaction in the distribution of 
each taxable product, it is obvious that 
most of the responsibility for it rests 
on the retail stores for their sales to 
the public. But anyone or any group 
who makes a final sale to anyone else 
in the state is responsible. Thus many 
manufacturers, wholesalers and_ indi- 
viduals become involved. Manufac- 
turers of capital goods—such as gen- 
erators and locomotives and printing 
presses, that are usually sold direct for 
use by other companies—must pay the 
tax themselves. So must manufac- 
turers who sell any part of their prod- 
uct direct to the home, the farm or 
the office. 

“Sales managers of manufacturing 
companies thus have a new responsi- 
bility under the law, because theirs is 
largely the job of determining prices 
and discounts. In the interests of 
their trade they can also help the 
stores to establish intelligent and 
equitable prices on taxable products 
sold over the counter to ultimate con- 
sumers. In some instances manufac- 
turers themselves will absorb the tax 


by allowing their retailers higher 
profit margins to cover it. 

“The tax is based on the actual 
amount paid by the ultimate buyer. 
Sales expen$es or other expenses can- 
not be deducted. Store fixtures sold 
for display purposes are taxable. 
Trade or cash discounts are not. 

“Another responsibility of the sales 
manager lies in the fact that on the 
manufacturer rests the burden of proof 
that any merchandise sold was for 
resale. 

“The law states that he may be 
called upon to show a certificate to 
this effect on any sales made. By 
‘certificate’ is meant any evidence 
backed by the buyer to the effect that 
the goods in question were bought 
with a view of reselling them. The 
official ruling of the Tax Commission 
on this point points out, however, that 
this does not require a certificate for 
each transaction.” 


Axtell J. Byles 


Byles, 53 Years an Oil Man, 


Heads Petroleum Institute 

Axtell J. Byles is only 53, but hav- 
ing been born and reared in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, where Edwin Drake 
first executed his “crazy idea’ of 
drilling in the ground for oil, he may 
be said to have been 53 years an oil 
man. 

Mr. Byles has retired as president 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany to become president of American 
Petroleum Institute. 


For quicker service to dealers and public 
Pontiac cars are now being assembled in 
Tarrytown, New York; St. Louis, Oakland 
and Atlanta, W. A. Blees, general sales 
manager of Buick-Olds-Pontiac Company, 
has announced. 


CAO TH £5 


THE SALES 
CONTEST 


ti T takes a prize 


a man can use and really wants to 
inspire him to greater sales effort 
today. While various premiums 
created interest yesterday Nash 
Clothes, individually tailored to mea- 
sure, furnish the proper incentive 
and have proved to be today’s ideal 
contest award. Every salesman is 
intensely interested in his personal 
appearance and appreciates what a 
good suit of clothes means to him. 
He goes out to get the orders—he 
fights for that prize. 


Nash suits offered as prizes have 
been 40% more effective in our own 
organization than any other type in- 
cluding expensive capital prizes 
—they have produced results for 
one of the leaders in the automobile 
industry—they are producing results 
for one of our greatest packing 
houses and a cooperative organiza- 
tion—they will produce a_ cor- 
responding sales increase for you. 


Nash individually tailored custom 
clothes are within your prize budget. 
With established Nash branch sales- 
rooms and custom tailoring service 
in fifty principal cities and traveling 
representatives reaching all others, 
you can be assured that the choice 
weaves of famous mills and authen- 
tic Nash styles will be available to 
your winning salesmen. And made 
to their individual measure and 
order. 

Write for full particulars 

including interesting and 

helpful sales campaign 

data. There is no obliga- 
tion, 
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ANA Finds Ratio 
of Selling Costs 


to Sales Lower 
(Continued from page 562) 


and tools were found to have the high- 
est proportion of direct selling costs— 
14.61, and of advertising and sales 
promotion costs, 4.38. Direct selling 
and advertising costs among these 
groups were more nearly alike. The 
lowest in direct selling was textiles, 
with 5.10. In between were building 
materials, 11.77; chemicals and allied 
products, 10.56; electrical equipment, 
11.99; iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, 8.97; non-ferrous metals, 10.20; 
paper and paper products, 9.42; stone, 
clay and glass products, 10.04; trans- 
portation equipment, 8.76. 

The lowest among the “industrial’’ 
industries in proportions of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion costs in 1931 
were non-ferrous metals, 1.07, and 
chemicals and allied products, 1.22. 

Six of the ten “industrial” indus- 
tries intended to increase the propor- 
tions of their direct selling costs in 
1932 over 1931. These were electrical 
equipment and supplies, building ma- 
terials and supplies, stone, clay and 
glass products, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, iron and steel, textiles. Five of 
the ten were to increase their advertis- 
ing costs: paper and paper products, 
iron and steel, textiles, chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals. 

Recent inquiries by Mr. Atwood 
among various manufacturers indicate 
that the actual expense ratios in 1931 
obtain generally now. 

A limited edition of the analysis 
has been printed. Copies are available 
to non-members of the ANA at $15 
each. ANA headquarters are at 330 
West Forty-second street, New York. 


A President’s Slant 
on Advertising’s Job 
for 1933 


(Continued from page 558) 


ringing doorbells that the housewife 
gets winded running from one end of 
the home to the other. Advertising 
counters this resistance. Direct mail 
and printed promotion are able to blast 
a way through so that when a sales- 
man, properly identified, gets to her, 
he gets the hearing he deserves. 

Advertising is on the bargain table 
today. It is doubtful whether there 
will ever be a time again when a com- 
pany can buy so much for so little. 

I recently had equivalent issues of 
one of the greatest of our national 
magazines analyzed for 1929 and 


1932. We found that circulation had 
increased about 4 per cent while rates 
had decreased 10 per cent. That is 
a neat little bargain right there. But 
that isn’t the half of it. ° 

Counting the advertisers in these 
issues, we found the total number had 
declined 52 per cent, while full-page 
(black and white) advertisers had de- 
creased 39 per cent and full-page 
(color) advertisers had declined 62.5 
per cent. 

Judge these declines in relation to 
the fundamental psychological law; 
“that as the number of impressions to 
be perceived declines, the chance for 
any one of them to be individually 
noticed and remembered increases cor- 
respondingly,”” and you find, at the 
least calculation, the present advertiser 


can gain 267 per cent (in color) or 
165 per cent (in black and white) or 
195 per cent (in  less-than-page) 
greater value for his money than he 
could in 1929. 

This same bargain was evident in 
every national, trade and business mag- 
azine we analyzed as well as in every 
major newspaper. It substantiates the 
conclusion that $500,000 today will 
make an impression that would have 
cost $1,500,000 in 1929. Further- 
more, the needed competitive advertis- 
ing impression can be delivered faster 
and more effectively now than will be 
possible when conditions rebound. 
This, then, is an excellent time to 
advertise—more carefully, more spe- 
cifically, more intensively and more 
truthfully than heretofore. 


Premiums and Sales Contests 


(Continued from page 576) 


the one prize he most desires. 

“I imagine also that this company spent 
entirely too much money on promotion. 
Although intelligent promotion is the back- 
bone of any contest or premium offer, this 
does not mean that tana circulars are 
essential. One small catalogue picturing 
and describing the prize merchandise is 
necessary. In addition to this, letters 
should be enough to stimulate and sustain 
the salesmen’s interest. 


The Gold Dust Plan 


“In our own case, no special promotion 
is made in connection with our premium 
offer to jobbers’ salesmen. Our 48-page 
premium catalogues, four by nine inches 
in size, are distributed at regular intervals 
to the salesmen by the jobbers. In addi- 
tion, our own salesmen make a point of 
addressing the meetings of jobbers’ sales- 
men whenever they have the opportunity, 
usually every week or every two weeks. 
Perhaps they will talk for only five minutes. 
At these meetings, our salesmen emphasize 
the advantages our products have for the 
jobber’s retail customers.” 


On the first page of the Gold Dust cata- 
logue, there is a message to jobbers, in 
which they are told how the premium offer 
means “extra incentive’ to their salesmen, 
and more profit, therefore, to the jobbers. 

The second page carries a message to 
jobbers’ salesmen which outlines the terms 
and conditions of the offer, and explains 
that all sales must be made at the regular 
price to the retail trade. The next to last 
page is a “Record of Sales” sheet and has 
spaces for the listing of twenty-six sales. 
The last page consists of “Certification of 
Sales” and “Jobber’s Certificate and Ap- 
proval” blanks. 


It is interesting to note that the Gold 
Dust Corporation at one time offered a 
cash reward to jobbers’ salesmen. When 
they found that too many jobbers were 
considering this offer as a cash discount 
and were not passing the cash along to 
salesmen, they turned to merchandise. 
Under the Gold Dust plan, each jobber is 
eligible for one of the most substantial of 
the prizes listed, dependent upon the sales 
of his salesmen. This, alone, is enough 
to insure the distribution of Gold Dust 
prize catalogues by the jobber to his sales- 
men. 


We Offer You a Premium 


After considering both sides of the 
question you may still be in doubt as to 
whether or not a premium offer will stimu- 
late your jobber sales. In that event, | 
suggest that a limited trial be made. In 
other words, I would make a test campaign 
among the jobbers in one sales district. 
If the plan goes over, well and good. It 
can then be extended to cover the entire 
country. If the campaign fails to bring 
satisfactory results, it can be dropped with 
a minimum loss. 

This trial campaign can be developed 
around the offer of a limited number of 
premium articles, each carefully selected 
so as to have a maximum of appeal to 
salesmen and their families. So that pro- 
motion costs will not run away with profits, 
your own salesmen and letters from you 
to the jobbers’ salesmen can be made the 
backbone of the campaign to stimulate in- 
terest. 

Furthermore, if you are interested, we 
will formulate the trial campaign, recom- 
mend the merchandise to be offered, and 
write the letters. Thus, you will be in a 
position to give this thing a whirl without 
spending the time necessary for research 
and the writing of promotional material. 
Of course, some revision of the material 
we furnish probably will be necessary, as 
the plan we have prepared is one applicable 
to all businesses selling through jobbers 
and you will have to put on any finishing 
touches to make it fit your individual prob- 
lems. But, since there is no charge at- 
tached to this offer, you stand to lose 
nothing and you may gain a great deal. 
The next move is yours, my friends! 


Carney Heads LA Group 


E. L. Carney, of McKesson-Western 
Wholesale Drug Company, has been elected 
president of the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. Other officers are 
George S. Bailey, George S. Bailey Hat 
Company; E. J. Murphy of Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, and H. C. Rice of South- 
ern California Edison Company, vice-presi- 
dents, and Harrison Matthews of Wood- 
bury College, secretary-treasurer. 
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HOTEL STATLER. . CLEVELAND $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..DETROIT $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..ST. LOUIS $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BUFFALO $900 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA... 
HEW YORK $950 


¢ Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 


NI 
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WE SAY COMPARE 


What you pay for your room is only 
part of your cost of living in a hotel. Com- 
pare room rates, but don’t stop there. 
Compare food prices, the costs of supple- 
mentary services, of “extras.”’ Compare 
what you get...in total...as well as 
what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our 
service policies, our operating policies, 
give travelers a definite, measurable unit 
of value . . . as near a trade-marked pack- 
age as the hotel world affords. Statler 
guests know how to add. Our pricing 
policies, consistently followed over the 
years, add up to the lowest-cost living 


afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


it is presumed that the National Industrial Recov- 

ery Bill will pass in substantially the form desired 
by the White House. Assuming that such will prove the 
case, the question arises as to what is the real intent of 
this bill and how soon it will be possible for profitless 
industry to get under the shelter of operating in partner- 
ship with government. We suspect that individual 
manufacturers and individual industries will not go far 
amiss if they accept the intent of the bill as threefold, 
namely, (a) to increase as quickly as possible the volume 
of employment, (b) to effect increase in employment with 
no decrease in the rate of pay and, if possible, with some 
immediate increase in this direction, particularly where the 
rates of pay within a given industry vary greatly, (c) to 
restore profits to business so that income taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations may again produce proper re- 
sults. .. . Many people believe that the shorter working week 
idea will pass by if no specific legislation is enacted relat- 
ing thereto. The reverse seems entirely likely in that the 
government will not offer the advantages of the National 
Industrial Recovery Bill to any industry unless and until 
they have proved their ability and willingness to adopt a 
plan which immediately increases the total volume of em- 
ployment within that industry. How this can be done on 
any worth-while scale without shortening the working week 
is not easy to understand. To our way of thinking, busi- 
ness will be wisest to work fast and cooperatively on this 
volume of employment phase, because it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that unless we find an early solution 
for the great unemployment problem which is still with us, 
we are faced with consequences of a far more fearful 
character than those involved in a shorter working week 
per se... . As regards the other phase, we think that 
President Roosevelt has emphasized his position far too 
often on the matter of the New Deal and on the redistribu- 
tion of wealth to justify anyone’s thinking that the Recovery 
Act seeks to aid and abet big business on the selfish basis 
which big business no doubt desires. We believe that in 
each industry the largest concerns will find it highly advis- 
able to work for the adoption of plans which will provide 
a comparatively decent opportunity for small business as 
well as for big business. . . . In connection with these trade 
agreements, it is vital in every industry to fight for a 
substantial sales promotion allowance as part of the seller's 
cost. Obviously, sales promotion is the one great means 
of increasing consumption. We cannot afford to look for- 
ward to a status quo position for consumption and produc- 
tion. We must insist upon sales promotion allowances of 
adequate proportions to increase consumption and thereby 
in turn soundly increase production and soundly build the 
total volume of employment. 


Cyl RECOVERY BILL: As this issue goes to press, 
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Young has just completed on advertising agency 

compensation is about as difficult—and as thank- 
less—a piece of research as any one is ever called upon to 
undertake. His technique was apparently well thought out 
and carefully executed. Most of his conclusions seem war- 
ranted in the light of the facts recorded in the question- 
naires. But there’s one thing about the report that damns 
it. It reflects a condition which is simply too good to be 
true. The degree to which it mirrors endorsement of the 
present system of agency compensation by advertisers is at 
variance with so much of what is known unofficially to 
be true. 


ik YOUNG REPORT: The job Professor W. 


.. . The fault that the report does not give an 
accurate picture lies not with Professor Young, but with the 
advertisers themselves. Under the blessed cloak of anonym- 
ity, each was given an opportunity to express an absolutely 
honest opinion of the present compensation system, yet 
there must have been many who did not do so. Why they 
failed to do so, we do not exactly know. . . . Even in the 
name of research, there are still many persons who feel 
it unsportsmanlike to tattle or to criticize adversely, especially 
in the instance of an agency that may, after all, have made 
some decidedly valuable contributions to the business over 
a period of years. Furthermore, many of the questionnaires 
were admittedly filled out by the advertising managers (with 
or without the approval of the president) of the companies 
participating, and their community of professional interest 
would naturally tend to make them much more sympathetic 
with present agency practices than might be the case with 
other officers in the same company. Perhaps it’s too much 
to expect the president of a company, who has had harass- 
ments enough piled upon him during the past several years, 
to take the several hours that would have been necessary 
to give a full and carefully weighed reply to even so im- 
portant a questionnaire as Professor Young’s. Certainly 
many presidents, by reason of currently reduced appropria- 
tions, are not now so acutely conscious of a need for a 
change in agency compensation as they might have been in 
1929. So far as the data covering experience with cut 
rate service are concerned (86 out of 99 reported ‘no ex- 
perience’” with cut rate agencies) it is no more possible 
to get advertisers to tell the truth about such arrangements 
than it would be to questionnaire the chains and expect 
them to tell the truth about inside discounts and rebates. 
The crux of the situation at the moment seems to be that 
the agents are to continue under the 15 per cent plan either 
because nobody has offered a better basis or because adver- 
tisers who are dissatisfied with the system “‘as it officially 
exists” have found satisfactory 
ways and means of “unofficially” 3 (| 
adjusting the system to satisfy ) On4 | 

their respective requirements. 
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Electrolux Demand Soars 
(Continued from page 566) 


“An important part of our job is 
to show the retail salesmen how to 
make the most of the Electrolux buy- 
ing points. Among the medium-sized 
and smaller gas companies we conduct 
training schools for salesmen, The 
larger ones, of course, have plenty of 
expert educators and stimulators of 
their own. 

“We do intensive sales promotion 
work among the gas companies’ sales 
managers and salesmen. During the 
spring and summer, the most active 
refrigerator sales seasons, we send 
rotogravure broadsides to them regu- 
larly, telling how various companies 
are turning the buying advantages of 
Electrolux into sales. “By Wire! By 
Phone! By Letter!’ announces a cur- 
rent broadside, ‘news pours in of 
record-breaking sales with the new 
air-cooled Electrolux.’ And among 
specific examples we mention the sale 
by New Haven Gas Light Company of 
90 in three weeks, of Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, of 1,219 in a month. 
The Brooklyn volume, incidentally, 
was increased weekly—254 in the first 
week, 269 in the second, 287 in the 
third, and 409 in the fourth. An ex- 
ecutive of the Columbia Engineering 
Company, Columbus, thought I was 
kidding him when I suggested a 
couple of months ago that he ought 
to order several carloads of the new 
air-cooled models. No improvement, 
he thought, could stimulate buying to 
that extent. Thus far he has ordered 
24 carloads for the company’s Colum- 
bus and Pittsburgh groups. 

“Our cooperative newspaper adver- 
tising is being done now on a larger 
scale than ever before,”’ Mr. Sellman 
pointed out. ‘“We provide $2 for this 
purpose on every box that a company 
sells. The basis of this expenditure 
is supposed to be one-third by Elec- 
trolux and two-thirds by the individual 
gas company. Actually, it works out 
that the gas companies do an even 
greater share of this work. Every gas 
company on our list is not only selling 
but advertising the Electrolux. 

“An indication of the way in which 
the companies and the public are re- 
sponding to this additional advantage 
is shown in the fact that a few months 
ago we ordered 1,000,000 folders for 
distribution by the companies to pros- 
pects. We thought that would be 
enough to last a while. Since then, 
however, we have had to increase the 
total amount of these to 3,000,000. 

“I think we have succeeded in giv- 
ing the gas companies something to 
sell, and the public something they are 
glad to buy—by emphasizing essential 
advantages instead of ‘bargains.’ ” 


WHAT’S YOUR PERSONAL 


Peoblem é 


@ You must have one. Every- 

body has. Sometimes, it is 
Junior’s habit of flunking classes 
or the wife threatens to pack up 
and go home. Perhaps, the old 
salary check may not be what it 
used to be and the landlord just 
will not listen to reason about 
that ‘‘bargain lease’? you made 
back in 1931. 


To the lads on the city desks, 
these problems of yours are not 
exactly Page One stuff, nor do 
they cause any loss of sleep even 
to your most sympathetic com- 
panions. But to you, these per- 
sonal problems are vitally im- 
portant. Either you solve them 
or eventually they get you. And 
how! 


Since its very first issue— 
some 35 years ago—Physical 
Culture Magazine has recog- 
nized the importance of per- 
sonal problems, sensed their 
direct relation to the success or 
failure of a man in business or 
as the head of a family. In that 
time, the Editors of this maga- 
zine have received thousands 
and thousands of letters from 
readers with personal problems. 
Anxious, sincere readers—every- 
day folks just like ourselves— 
seeking a solution to some perti- 
nent problem affecting their life 
and happiness. 


In all these 35 years, Physical 
Culture, the friendly magazine, 
has never yet failed to help a 


single troubled reader with his 
personal problems. 

Take the current June issue. 
In this copy of Physical Culture 
you will find not a few articles 
which discuss intimately certain 
personal problems which readers 
encountered and how they solved 
them. For instance, “Keeping 
Youth Out of Jail,” ‘Preachers 
Now Fighting Prudery,” “Girls 
Men Like,” “Bringing Up 
Mother,” ‘The Unmaking of a 
Neurotic,” and ‘My Drinking 
Wife.” Without exception, all 
live articles, the majority of 
which are told in the first person, 
deal with human dilemmas, and 
how to cope successfully with 
them. 


This traditionally unstinting 
editorial assistance in helping its 
readers solve their personal 
problems partially explains why 
today Physical Culture enjoys 
the loyal support and unflagging 
interest of more than a quarter- 
million readers. An appreciative 
audience whose responsiveness 
cannot be topped by any other 
in the entire magazine field. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


HE banking structure during April remained in such a 
dislocated state following the bank closings that bank debits 
for the month are not as accurate an index as they were 
in the past and as they will be in the future. March 
figures have been omitted entirely, both as a current month and 
as a part of the year to date. Banks are reopening at the rate of 
125 a week, according to the statement of the head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the preliminary May figures 
show the same picture of business progress which is mentioned 
in “Significant Trends” in this issue. 
The Atlanta district figures are somewhat distorted by the dif- 
ficulties in reorganizing two large New Orleans banks. 
Individual cities which operated at better than 80 per cent of 
last year’s level were Hartford, Lowell, Harrisburg, Wheeling, 


129 Bright Spot Cities 


Winston-Salem, Norfolk, Richmond, Montgomery, Jacksonville 
Miami, Atlanta, Knoxville, Nashville, Terre Haute, Battle Creek, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, Topeka, Okla- 
homa City, Dallas, El Paso, Houston, San Antonio, Oakland, 
Portland and Salt Lake City. 

Relative Standing is the relationship of the individual city for 
the current month, with the country as a whole. A figure of 120, 
for example, indicates that bank debits in a particular city were 
20 per cent better than in the entire U. S. A. The trading area 
population figures are publishers’ estimates. 

The cities presented herewith are those which equaled or ex- 
ceeded the national average. The complete list of 262 cities is 
available monthly at a subscription price of $2 a year. Copies are 
sent by first-class mail on the 20th of each month. 


BANK DEBITS 
('33 as of '32) 

Trading Area Pop. Yr. to Relative 
(000 omitted) Feb. 9 Date % Standing 
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U. S. A. Average (excl. 


i 2 . > go 80.1 75.5 77.1 100 
Bos 2 eae Sat 80.0 70.6 75.3 94 
PO Cs sosteneaees 458 84.0 80.6 81.9 107 
oo “Se 35 85.1 89.1 83.8 118 
Fall River, Mass. .......... 138 83.2 78.5 82.0 104 
Lowell, Mass. he SS Seiad i ae 162 87.9 81.9 89.4 108 
Springheld, Mass. ........0.. 625 79.8 77.3 77.8 102 
Providence, R. I. .........4.. 833 87.6 78.5 78.0 104 
New York F. R. District (excl 
‘peda weg here ehine cone 77.9 69.4 75.4 92 
Stamford, Sey: cab tewene 81 80.0 78.6 79.2 104 
i“ " ) | 4 aaa 1,015 86.9 75.8 77.3 100 
Breen, Fi, Te eccccccevess 450 86.8 77.5 80.5 102 
Philadelphia F. R. District...... Te 91.1 75.8 82.6 100 
Bearreswure, Pa. .cccccccccs 262 91.1 90.3 95.6 119 
TT eee 100 80.0 76.6 76.8 101 
Bee, Bhs ocesces eens 67 80.0 75.4 75.8 100 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 3,527 93.6 77.2 84.6 102 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......... 258 77.8 78.1 76.4 103 
Cleveland F. R. District ........ wes 86.0 70.9 75.1 94 
Lexington, Ky. aren 170 74.3 85.7 81.5 114 
RS MRS ca aarnaecre atlas ahd 290 86.9 79.7 82.3 106 
Columbus, Gh wanesedcaruny 654 88.5 79.5 78.5 106 
.. = ate 607 84.8 77.4 79.8 102 
SES rr 130 81.1 81.7 74.2 108 
gts 85 84.7 86.0 84.0 114 
NN SS Or 2,000 86.4 78.1 78.4 103 
Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 170 85.9 84.0 81.9 111 
Richmond F. R. District ........ een 78.3 76.4 78.0 101 
Washington, D. C. ........ 72 100.9 75.2 86.0 100 
Gbetead Dk ¢n¢¢ene ce 95 68.4 75.8 70.5 100 
nn 2. Gt avecanucas ea 78.1 78.1 72.4 103 
OO SS SS Saee 650 85.9 87.2 83.1 115 
T&S & ee, 250 100.0 108.4 95.4 144 
Raleigh, a, aes 381 111.6 90.0 104.9 120 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ...... 200 80.9 87.9 79.5 116 
Greenville, S. i naiuaitehogs 300 70.0 76.7 74.0 101 
Ne SS Se 160 84.8 88.6 81.8 118 
Lynchburg, Va. ...-ccccesee 160 88.5 81.7 81.2 108 
ke, “eee resaee 354 81.3 82.4 79.2 109 
Portsmouth, Va. ..cecccces boum 81.8 78.9 75.2 104 
OS = eae 313 91.8 85.3 89.4 113 
. Gk prrveseuveasa 254 78.9 79.6 76.3 106 
Charleston, W. Va. ........ 344 93.0 76.1 81.2 101 
Atlanta F. R. District ......... ee 86.4 67.8 76.3 90 
Dothan, Ala. rr 300 83.3 76.5 75.6 101 
Montgomery, Ala. as ia sith a 470 98.4 83.8 82.0 111 
JOCMOOMVIINe, FIR. cccccccesss 313 96.1 85.2 88.0 113 
A cad ewedirnwasia 164 90.1 85.3 83.1 113 
ee. eee 75 95.6 79.0 85.0 104 
i. ed enna manginwde’ 1,341 86.4 82.5 82.8 109 
ee. GE: Sp advecewenen 387 61.4 87.6 73.5 116 
OSS er 202 77.8 80.0 76.0 106 
TG tp ale ag aah bbe h 500 70.3 80.3 72.7 107 
aS sass 70.0 127.2 93.3 168 
OS a: ree 372 72.1 76.4 72.5 101 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ......... 178 91.7 77.8 78.7 103 
OSS 3 Se 324 97.1 100.9 94.3 134 
Meridian, Miss. ........... 250 78.5 105.3 90.0 139 
Vicksburg, Miss. .......... 23 92.3 98.1 93.2 130 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........... 546 47.8 80.0 60.8 104 
Nashville, Tenn. ........... 861 87.5 87.0 84.0 115 
Chicago F. R. District.......... , 74.6 74.2 72.8 8 
Chicago, Ill. . cai eae wail 4,532 87.0 76.3 79.0 101 
SS ee 180 69.5 88.6 73.8 117 
NN a a 210 77.5 78.7 76.8 104 
Rockford, Ill. sos tanee owe 353 82.7 75.4 70.8 100 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... 895 80.7 79.9 79.3 106 
See BOE. BE. ocieecesocne 891 92.5 75.3 86.3 100 
SS + a eee 153 71.9 79.6 72.1 106 


BANK DEBITS 
("33 as of '32) 


Trading Area Pop. Yr. to Relative 
(000 omitted) Feb. % Apr. % Date % Standing 
I re cgi wa ee 782 68.4 78.0 74.3 103 
Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 85 41.0 85.9 66.0 114 
Green Bay, Wis. .....c00- 87 69.7 80.2 73.4 107 
Disbraeees, Wik. .ccccsccves 1,226 92.2 78.2 81.7 103 
Sheboygan, Wis. 127 79.8 82.0 80.4 108 
St. tents ©. B, Dieiiet..... ccc. err 79.8 79.3 80.1 105 
7  , swexeene aan 96 90.9 75.1 82.6 100 
SY See 85 90.0 105.7 103.3 140 
SOUND, Tile. ca cccerennes 708 95.1 85.6 89.9 114 
Owensboro, Ky. ..........- 148 84.8 80.0 72.2 106 
Greenville, Miss. satata 15 77.1 77.3 66.7 102 
SS SS Paras 21 91.7 78.0 72.2 103 
Springfield, Mo. ........... 261 85.2 84.2 87.7 111 
PEO, SOM ccncancdere 927 70.9 80.0 85.0 106 
Minneapolis F. R. District....... —e 79.8 90.5 82.4 121 
CI: BE. sasicccawenne 377 80.2 96.9 83.5 128 
Minneapolis, ———— eee 567 82.2 96.8 86.0 128 
SS 3 - eer: 366 75.1 81.5 77.3 108 
i B, ccaswndesne 60 68.8 78.6 74.4 104 
ee DE, Sccwecvnsane 13 81.4 77.4 80.0 102 
PR, MG vssendeeecens 22 90.2 101.9 89.3 135 
Jamestown, N. D. ........ 80 77.0 79.1 73.3 104 
ee SS are 125 75.9 78.8 76.5 104 
Se Taek Be Be vieccases 209 76.6 90.4 80.2 121 
Kansas City F. R. District...... re 77.2 79.9 79.0 106 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ..... 54 81.2 82.5 78.7 109 
Std tie canes kee 375 84.2 80.9 83.8 107 
NE errr re 103 68.8 82.4 74.7 109 
ee eer 26 75.0 79.7 76.1 106 
Hutchinson, Kans. ......... 75 47.9 87.9 66.8 116 
Kansas City, Kans. ........ 151 72.3 78.3 78.4 103 
Lawrence, Kans. ........... 40 75.7 76.4 176.4 106 
ee 98 84.8 87.3 82.1 115 
ee EL. ees dae canacns 350 80.3 96.0 85.4 127 
OO Se a 250 105.3 106.0 107.6 140 
meenes GG, Bk icccccsses 900 74.4 78.0 77.9 103 
Se BO Kk encceccnce 306 69.1 76.4 70.8 101 
OS SS eee 350 74.4 76.5 74.1 101 
Bartlesville, Okla. .......... 54 109.1 110.1 111.5 146 
EE oa oi at ae awe s 190 62.3 86.4 71.1 114 
Guthrie, NS ian oie bd ms 55 72.7 76.1 75.0 101 
Muskogee, Okla. .......... 140 78.0 79.3 79.8 105 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ..... 926 78.7 87.5 83.4 116 
CE GEES. ecko vaanes 96 80.0 81.4 79.9 108 
, a Ere 325 79.3 78.2 79.1 103 
CRORE, TEP, occrccorecce 67 87.8 87.6 86.9 116 
Galles ©. BR. Blsistet. «..cccese. er 81.2 85.2 81.0 113 
DONE. EM. bocciancvons 509 80.7 78.4 77.5 103 
a 2 ae 35 88.7 95.1 91.5 126 
Pe i. ssaeiemanamns 163 83.7 95.0 87.0 126 
Se eee 224 105.6 93.1 95.9 123 
PG, WER. adecwee caus 249 68.8 79.3 72.5 105 
7 OS Se 831 78.5 86.3 79.6 114 
kee 439 70.0 80.0 75.8 106 
eS eee 318 78.9 78.2 71.1 103 
Sie ES ee 85 60.0 83.8 74.3 111 
Ea 539 87.5 89.2 89.5 118 
re "> See 51 67.3 82.2 74.7 109 
Sem AGGONO, TEE. 22000000 255 74.7 86.8 83.0 115 
SS, eee 275 72.6 80.1 76.7 106 
Wichita Falls, Tex. ........ 239 76.9 75.2 78.5 100 
San Francisco F. R. District..... er 82.3 79.3 79.1 105 
Phoenix, Ariz. ..... ee 250 64.6 78.0 68.5 103 
Berkeley, Cal. i to in tio at 91 71.9 77.0 69.7 102 
Los Angeles, epee at: 2,313 84.3 75.8 75.8 100 
a 586 83.0 103.8 93.0 137 
San Diego, Ra 191 77.6 76.1 76.3 101 
San Francisco, Cal. ........ 1,631 86.9 78.9 81.4 104 
SE ad cawiniian ches 109 78.0 79.2 76.5 105 
CS eee 475 76.3 89.7 80.6 120 
Ogden, Utah. . io ha 65 70.0 105.7 81.3 140 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ates 243 68.3 82.8 75.0 109 
Seattle, Wash. ... Niaae 513 75.4 75.8 73.2 100 
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Advertisers Satisfied 
with Agents ““As Is”, 
Finds Young 

(Continued from page 568) 


printed matter, and so on, in smaller 
proportions, with other types of activ- 
ities. In answer to the question as to 
which activities predominate in agency 
service, however, 36 of 52 advertisers 
say “copy” ideas; 12 of the same num- 
ber, sales plans; 11, merchandising 
ideas; 9, product ideas and uses; 3, 
sound policies, and 3, packaging ideas. 
It is evident from this that the agencies 
of these advertisers are not very active, 
and perhaps not even informed, in 
sales and merchandising functions. 
They are better at clever suggestions 
than at thorough counseling. On the 
other hand, 52 of 90 advertisers re- 
ported to Professor Young that “our 
agency has made an important con- 
tribution to the building up of our 
business.’ Analysis of a table pre- 
sented in this connection shows that 
the larger the account generally the 
more important the contribution of 
the agency is thought to be. 

Some agencies, of course, are owned 
or controlled by advertisers. Some 
operate on a split-commission or cut- 
rate basis in the advertisers’ interests. 
But 86 of 99 advertisers told Professor 
Young that they had never had any 
experience with “‘cut-rate” or “house” 
agencies. Two advertisers now using 
such agencies for part of their business 
spend more than $1,000,000 a year. 
The one advertiser now using a “‘cut- 
rate” agency for all of its business 
spends less than $106,000. Ten tried 
and discontinued the use of such 
agencies because their services were 
found to be “inadequate.” 

Professor Young dug exhaustively 
into agencies’ costs and profits in an 
effort to show that the 15 per cent 
commission is not exorbitant. He 
found one agency which spent $1,034,- 
560 on an account, and gained a net 
profit therefrom of 69/100ths of 1 
per cent, or about $7,000. Usually, on 
accounts of more than $1,000,000 the 
net profit is proportionally higher. 
On one of these, in 1931, however, 
the agency showed a 3.77 Joss. 

_ Though perhaps unnecessarily, Pro- 
fessor Young lists a number of 
advantages of the system from the 
publishers’ standpoint. Among other 
things, it develops new business, re- 
duces the hazards of advertising, sells 
advertising as against other means of 
sales promotion, develops techniques 
of advertising, simplifies publishers’ 
credit operations, and carries the cost 
of credit losses. 


Are Your Allowances 

for Salesmen’s Auto 

Expenses too High? 
(Continued from page 559) 


developed has been furnished by one 
of the largest American automobile 
manufacturers. From the result of 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
operation, this company has developed 
an average attainable cost for light 
cars for an average annual mileage 
which coincides almost exactly with the 
figures developed above (page 559). 

The curve reproduced on page -559 
has resulted from plotting the “ideal” 


cost per mile for the various annual 
mileages as well as spotting the cost 
or allowance per mile for the com- 
panies selected as representative. The 
lower line depicts the developed 
‘ideal’’ costs, while the shaded area 
represents costs up to $0.01 per mile 
higher at all points than the “ideal” 
costs. It will be noted that a major- 
ity (97 per cent) of the cars consid- 
ered fall within or below this shaded 
area. 

“The findings of this investigation 
indicate that the lower curve of ‘ideal’ 
costs is attainable,” Mr. Keefer points 
out. “It is felt that the shaded area 
includes allowances that are fair to 
both the salesmen and the employer.” 
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ING*RICH ENAMELED 


SmiTH COAL Co. 
| CHAMPION COAL 


| Champion Coal Dealers find this 18” x 48” ING- 
| RICH Sign a striking identification mark when 
displayed on the sides of their storage yard or 


office building. 


Like many other progressive producers of coal, 
coke, sand and similar materials, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company has found ING-RICH Signs an 
excellent tie-up with their general advertising 
because it identifies their product and dealer 
connections at the vital point of sale. 


It has been convincingly demonstrated to them 
that genuine porcelain enamel is the only ma- 
terial that is impervious to constant exposure 
to dirt and dust—always present where raw 
materials are stored. 


ING-RICH Signs are colorful, attention-com- 


COAL 


CHAMPION 


litts Gull eee of heat 


pelling, easily kept clean with soap and water 
... they will not fade, blister or crack... and 
have a guaranteed life of at least ten years. 


Would you like a copy of our booklet,—*'Fade- 


less Publicity’’—it shows how numerous adver- 
tisers are successfully using ING-RICH Signs. 


TAYLOR SUPPLY CO. 


This ING-RICH Enameled Sign is being used 
by all Champion Coal Dealers on their trucks. 
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scales, etc. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BEAVER FALLS . . . . PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Issue of Directory 
Gives Valuable Information 
on Buying Trends in 
Industrial and Trade Fields 


Latest authoritative information 
available on marketing and purchas- 
ing trends in all trade and industrial 
fields is included in the new 1933 
issue of THe Market Data Book. 
Because of the changing situation in 
many lines, publishers of this book 
have found it necessary to check all 
market information sources with 
extreme care. 


Because of their close contact with 
production and _ sales activities 
throughout their fields, business 
papers were found to have the most 
accurate data available. 


While including recent government 
figures on which manufacturers can 
base their estimates of market sizes, 
careful weighting and compiling of 
figures indicating recent changes 
makes this new edition especially 
valuable at this time. 


As an aid to executives wishing to 
correspond with business publishers, 
complete address information is in- 
cluded for many catalogs and publi- 
cations not ordinarily shown. 


Of particular aid to advertising de- 
partments and agencies is the expert 
classification or grouping of publi- 
cations used in this volume. By 
combining information about publi- 
cations with data on the markets 
which they cover, this book elimi- 
nates the difficulty usually experi- 
enced by executives in determining 
publishers’ fields and coverage. 


For manufacturers now studying 
methods for increasing sales in in- 
dustrial, institutional or trade mar- 
kets, this book is available at no 
extra charge with a one-year sub- 
scription to Class & Industrial 
Marketing. This is the monthly 


journal of industrial and business | 


market advertising, and is an im- 
portant addition to any executive's 
reading list. 

The annual subscription cost of 
Class & Industrial Marketing, in- 
cluding a free, post-paid copy of 
THe Market Data Boox for 1933 
is only $2. Send cash, check or 
money order to 


Room 1305 
537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


Guinea Pigs 

Bernarr Macfadden’s Physical Culture 
magazine has gone to the defense of manu- 
facturers of certain food products who 
have been squirming a bit under the 
damnation of Arthur Kallet and F. J. 
Schlink, in ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” 

The advertisers believe that in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Schlink is head of Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., and a former ex- 
ecutive of the Bureau of Standards, the 
book is largely fiction. 

Their beliefs are borne out by Milo 
Hastings, food editor of Physical Culture, 
who writes in the June issue that there is 
not enough arsenic on apples to kill a 
worm (not to mention a guinea pig); 
that Crisco won't necessarily stick in your 
stomach, that bran is not harmful unless 
you insist on living on it entirely, and 
that not citric acid but lemon oil is used 
by bakers to give the lemon flavoring. 

Scores of advertisers, publishers and 
agencies have written to request, all told, 
several thousand reprints, John F. Carter, 
advertising director ot the magazine, 
informs us. Kellogg Company, whose All- 
Bran was an especial objective of Kallet- 
Schlink attack, bought 500 copies of the 
issue for use by their salesmen. Procter 
& Gamble, however, did not seem inclined 
to stand up aggressively for Crisco, for 
fear perhaps that the book would get most 
of the benefit of all the publicity. (The 
Vanguard Press, publisher of ‘100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs,” has resumed advertising of 
it in connection with plans of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture to put more “teeth” 
into the Food and Drugs Act.) 
Among organizations seeking reprints 


are American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 


erages, Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
Beech-Nut Packing, Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by, Skookum Packers (apples), Apple 


Growers’ Association, Hood River, Oregon, 
Carnation Company, Best Foods, General 
Baking, Heinz, Vick Chemical, Merci, 
Wesson Oil, Goodyear, and Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Company. 

The Aluminum Ware Association, as 
you remember, ran into similar difficulties 
several years ago, when a Toledo man 
discovered that aluminum cooking utensils 
caused cancer! Mr. Hastings wrote the 
facts of that matter up in PC, too, and 
the association used 50,000 reprints, as 
well as a discreet advertising campaign in 
magazines showing aluminum utensils cook- 
ing food in hospitals. 

Some of Physical Culture’s advertisers 
wrote to ask Mr. Hastings to carry his 
inquiry into the drug and cosmetic field. 
He may not do this, though, for his spe- 
cialty is foods. 


Editorial Administration 


To the long list of publishing people 
who are now determining our economic 
destinies in the Government has been added 
the name of Cully A. Cobb, of Atlanta, 
vice-president and an editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer & Southern Ruralist, whom an- 
other editor, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, has just appointed cotton production 
administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. The administration, inci- 
dentally, is directly in charge of still another 
editor, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


ies 


Judge Bingham, of Louisville, now am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, in Lon- 
don, Josephus Daniels, ambassador to Mex- 
ico, and Louis Howe, who sitteth at the 
right hand of the new god in Washington, 
are a few other writing people who are 
helping to run things. The number of these 
now of general consequence probably is ex- 
ceeded only by those of the lawyers and the 
professors. 


To Be Fat and Prolific 


Two centuries of patent medicine adver- 
tising—from 1721 to 1924, to be exact— 
were covered in 483 pieces of copy dis- 
played by American Druggist at the Interna- 
tional Magazine building in New York last 
week, 

Included are labels, posters, almanacs, 
pamphlets, window trims, car cards, 
post cards, newspaper advertisements, card- 
board cutouts, streamers, stickers and copies 
of endorsements of various remedies and 
cosmetics by the celebrated of other decades. 

The list of satisfied celebrities is impres- 
sive—among others, Sarah Bernhardt, Jenny 


TASTELESS am TONIC 


ON THE MARKET OVER 20 YEARS 
12 MILLION BOTTLES SOLD LAST YEAR 


Lind, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Char- 
lotte Cushman and Eugene Sandow (Mr. 
Sandow being able to lift a horse with the 
help of Johann Hoff's extract). We forgot 
to ask Herb Mayes, editor of American 
Druggist, which product may have enabled 
Mr. Barnum’s Jenny to lift her voice. 

In a London newspaper of February, 
1721, coffee became a patent medicine, for 
use in treatment of plague. There was 
some copy in those days, in reading matter 
style, on what barren women could do for 
themselves. This copy, like the advertise- 
ment above, reveals how human _inclina- 
tions have changed with the years. 

Among the veteran American products 
shown which are still being actively pro- 
moted are James Smith & Son's Compound 
of Wild Cherry Candy, the forerunner of 
the Smith Brothers of today; Vaseline, 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo-Quinine, Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, Cascaret's, 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Pebeco tooth 
paste, and Scott’s Emulsion. 
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Five Contest Plans 
to Head off that 
Hot Weather Slump 


(Continued from page 561) 


the quota, he will receive even money, 
or two dollars. 

Quotas may be stepped up $500 for 
each one of the odds offered. If the 
salesman picks his second quota, 
$1,000, and makes it, he is paid two 
to one. If he chooses and makes the 
third quota, $1,500, he is paid three 
to one, and so on, until the tenth quota 
of $5,000 is reached. 

The Poker Game and Betting con- 
tests, and the Buck Private contest 
below, were developed by Buckley, 
Dement & Company, of Chicago, and 
we pause at this point to express our 
appreciation of their cooperation. 


The Buck Private Contest 


This contest is best conducted in 
offices or branch offices where sales- 
men meet at least once a week. How- 
ever, it can be successfully staged 
where salesmen never get together, 
with the frequent and regular use of 
mimeographed sheets portraying fig- 
ures and ranking. 

Every contestant starts as a ‘buck 
private.” Requirements are set up for 
promotion. Figures are shown in 
uniform, standing at ‘‘attention” and 
“right face,” the position which shows 
only the left shoulder and. the left 
arm. 

As each man qualifies for promo- 
tion, the new rank is shown with 
crayon on the left sleeve or shoulder. 
At the time he is promoted, he is 
awarded the pay of the rank. Thus, 
all contestants can see at a glance just 
where they stand in relation to the 
other men. 

Let us say, for example, that we 
are selling washing machines, and for 
every machine sold a man is promoted. 
Jones, who started, along with all the 
other contestants, as a “buck private,” 
sells a machine. He is promoted to 
a “corporal,” and receives one chevron 
and the pay of the rank, which may 
be one dollar. When he sells his 
second machine he is promoted to 
“sergeant,” and receives, let us say, 
$1.50. With the sale of the third 
machine he is promoted to “top ser- 
geant,” and receives two dollars. 
When he sells the fourth machine he 
is commissioned a “‘lieutenant.’’ Some 
ceremony should attend this commis- 
sioning. As his sales continue he re- 
ceives additional money and rank. 

An added item of interest to such 
a contest is to conclude it with a din- 
ner at which the non-commissioned 


MINUTE-MAN SERVICE 


Every one of our employes is alert to do your 
bidding; to serve you promplly, intelligently 
and courteously. That's part of the thrill of 
staying at the Lexington e Yet rates for all this 
superlative service and comfort are amaz- 
ingly low...$3 for one person, $4 for two. 
Breakfast is 35c, luncheon 65c and dinner $l. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
Directed by Ralph Hitz e Chas. E. Rochester, Manager 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit, and Van Cleve, Dayton, also under Ralph Hitz Direction 


MERCHANDISE 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


How can we get our salesmen to do a better 
selling job? 

How can we obtain new accounts? 

How can we stimulate new dealer activity? 


Many leading sales organizations are 
today answering these questions with 


Merchandise Prize Contests 
and Bonus Campaigns 


because— 
Merchandise Prizes enlist the interest and 
active support of the salesman’s family. 
Merchandise Prizes stir the salesman’s 
imagination. 
Merchandise Prizes create lasting good will. 
Merchandise Prizes appeal to the forceful 
“pride of possession” instinct. 
Merchandise Prizes represent just the things 
that salesmen would buy, but by using our 
service you make it possible for your sales- 
men to secure 30% to 50% greater values. 


Let one of our representatives show you how 
other sales organizations are successfully and 
profitably stimulating their sales. 


A. CAPPEL & SON 


123-133 So. Ludlow St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Detroit New York 

310 Stephenson Bldg. 2304 Graybar Bldg. 
15 Years’ Experience in Merchandise Prize 
Contest Activity. 


Stocks are up 


| 

j 

—and business is better according to re- 
ports from all quarters. We confirm 
the conditions—our business is better. 
Stocks are up and prices are rising—all 

| to the good of everybody. Woolen prices 

have increased so 


that our fine im- 
ported fabrics to- 
day cost us more 


to buy than a few 
weeks ago. 


We continue, how- 
ever, to provide our 
clientele 

tom-made 
and sport 


with cus- 
business 
clothes 
made from the fin- 
est cloths — exqui- 


| sitely tailored to 
| their ‘“‘individual- 
itv’’—made with a 
superb workman- 
ship and at a de- 
| pression price of 
| only seventy-five 
| dollars. 
| Let’s get together 


and purchase those 
new summer clothes 
you really should 
have. 


Telephone 
BRyant 9-7495 


Shotland & Shotland 
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What? 


One Thousand 
Dollars fora Book? 


O—not as far as 
selling price is 
concerned, but this 
was the value placed 
upon it by one man 
who had materially 
increased his busi- 
| ness through the use 
of the practical prin- 
ciples which it con- 
tained. The book 
referred to might be 
worth even more 
than this to you. 


“There Is This 
About Letters” 


is the title of a 
most unusual book 


These 12 which a op 
sos by twelve outstand- 
Authorities ing authorities — 
Wrote This many nationally 
known — on the 

Book subject of business 

ond sales _ letter 

1. Hale Nelson writing. Pages 
2. M. A. Shick- | could Se filled with 
man testimonials as to 


what others think 
of this book. Prac- 
tically all publica- 
tions in the adver- 
tising field have 
favorably reviewed 
ic in their pages. 
If you write letters 
—whether they be 
sales letters, letters 
to salesmen—or the 
daily routine busi- 
ness letters—it will 
pay you well to 
examine a copy and 
will cost you noth- 
ing to do so. 


3. A. B. Geeson 
4. Helen Seevers 
5. Dr. Geo. M. 
Gibson 
6. Murray Chism 
7. J. P. Licklider 
8. L. E. Frailey 
9. John Howie 
right 
10. Owen Richards 
11. V. B. Hoester 
12. Ralph Barstow 


Free Trial — 
Send No Money 


The book will come to 
you post-paid. Keep it for five days and 
read it carefully. If you find—as thousands 
of others have—that it will make money 
for you—send your check for $3 in full 
payment—otherwise, return it and you owe 
us nothing. You have everything to gain— 
nothing to lose, 


Gerding Publishing Co. 


Missouri 


Mail the coupon. 


GERDING PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Please send me a copy of ‘There Is This 
About Letters’’, by prepaid parcel-post. I will 
examine this book and if I decide to keep it, 
will remit $3 within five days of its receipt 
—otherwise [ will return it and owe you 
nothing. 


I a al ee a ag i el 


Address 


officers pay for the commissioned 
officers. The commissioned officers, 
incidentally, are given a fine turkey 
dinner, and the losers eat regular 
“army fare.” 

Where there is no general place for 
all contestants, weekly mimeographed 
bulletins, with the proper ranking in- 
dicated in color, can be used to keep 
all contestants posted as to their com- 
parative standing. 

Among others, the Chicago Chev- 
rolet Sales Company used this contest. 
They used it im connection with a 
special sales drive at one of the auto- 
mobile shows. Six of their men 
reached the rank of “general.” 


“Blue and Red Pencil” Contest 


Here’s still another contest idea 
that has been unusually successful. It 
not only arouses a “team” spirit in a 
rather unusual manner, but offers the 
hard-hitting salesman a_ substantial 
merchandise prize. In fact, before 
the contest is over, the salesman is 
working for himself, his wife, his 
“team” and his company. In addition, 
the contest lends itself to humorous 
and effective promotion. It can be 
used by both large and small com- 
panies. 

The sales force is divided into two 
groups, the “Youngsters” and the 
“Oldsters.” In some instances this 
grouping is based upon the number 
of years salesmen have been with the 
company. If this method is used, the 
year selected should be the one which 
more nearly divides the force into two 
numerically equal groups. 

Ages of salesmen can also be used 
in dividing the force. For example, 
you may find that half of your men 
are over thirty and half are under that 
age. At any rate, where the ages are 
known, a — age for division can 
be determined. 

The idea of the contest is to find 
out which of these two groups packs 
the heaviest selling punch. Experi- 
ence is working on the side of the 
older men. Youth, vitality and faster 
“footwork” are helping the younger 
ones. Through letters and bulletins, 
a friendly spirit of rivalry can be en- 
gendered. 

The particular contest about which 
we are writing ran for two summer 
months. At the end of each week of 
the contest, blue and red pencils were 
sent to all salesmen. The pencils were 
nicked at the half-way point, and the 
blue part of the pencil represented 
sales of the older salesmen. The red 
represented the progress being made 
by the younger men. At the start- of 


the contest the pencils, of course, were 


| half red and half blue. 


| At the end of the first three weeks 


the “Youngsters” had stolen a big 
march on the old-timers. The pencil 
was about three-fourths red. Since 
all-blue pencils were being used, this 
necessitated only the painting of three- 
quarters of the pencils red before they 
were forwarded to the salesmen. 

In connection with any contest it is 
desirable, when possible, to get cus- 
tomers and prospects interested. In 
this case the salesmen were advised to 
use the special contest pencils in writ- 
ing orders, and to use this natural 
opening to tell prospects and customers 
all about the contest, etc. 

A southwestern automobile dis- 
tributor who ran this contest described 
one of the promotional pieces which, 
according to him, was particularly well 
received. At the end of each two 
weeks the leading group of salesmen 
was allowed to get out a special “‘sales 
manual” which was sent to the 
lagging group. In this “manual” 
humor was the basic idea, The leaders 
took sly digs at the sales tactics of 
the other group. Since the tide of 
battle was constantly shifting, the op- 
portunity to retaliate, with interest, 
was not long in coming. 

Another effective feature was a let- 
ter from the wife of a man in each 
group to the other wives in their re- 
spective —_ These letters, we 
understand, were prepared by the sales 
manager and then copied by the wives 
of the two salesmen. The sales man- 
ager also wrote a letter to the wives 
of all salesmen. 

Of course, the more incentive you 
get into a contest the more effective 
it will be. In this case, individually 
tailored suits were awarded to those 
salesmen, in both groups, who made 
or exceeded a certain quota. This 
probably had something to do with the 
29 per cent sales increase which re- 
sulted. 

It is not enough simply to decide 
upon a contest, select the basic idea 
and make the announcement to the 
salesmen. A contest will not run 
itself. It requires a good deal of at- 
tention and careful promotion. By 
this we mean that frequent letters or 
bulletins should reach the salesmen. 
Salesman Jones should know not only 
just where he stands, but how close 
he is to the man ahead of him. This 
requires frequent and regular sales re- 
ports. But if the contest is promoted 
with proper enthusiasm the increase 
in sales will more than repay you for 
the time spent. 


Arco Acquires Ross 


American Radiator Company, New York, 
has acquired the Ross Heater & Manufac- 
turing Company. The Ross service to the 
petroleum industry will be carried on as 
an Arco division. 
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Selling the Hard-Hit Farmers 


(Continued from page 555) 


fertilizer-using trucking sections. The 
growers were warned that their yields 
and the quality of their crops would 
suffer if they used too little potash. 
In tobacco advertising, smooth, high- 
burning quality, potash-fed tobacco 
leaves were compared with rough, 
poor-quality, potash-hungry leaves. In 
every case a definite recommendation 
was made, such as, “Make Sure Your 
Tobacco Fertilizer Contains 12 Per 
Cent Potash.” 

In all of our advertising we sug- 
gested that the farmer plant only as 
much of his best land to his cash crop 
as he could fertilize properly. We 
told him that the extra yields and 
extra quality that potash added to his 
crop were usually the most economical 
share of it. Inefficient acres like in- 
efficient men cannot make good under 
present conditions. 

One of our most important com- 
pletely localized campaigns was con- 
ducted in the famous potato section 
in and around Aroostook County, 
Maine. This is a heavy fertilizer- 
using section where it is common prac- 
tice to use a ton or more of fertilizer 
per acre. For instance, in 1929 the 
county used 126,488 tons of com- 
mercial fertilizer, mainly on 132,887 
acres of potatoes. 


Local ‘‘Success Stories” 


The most popular fertilizer there 
had been a mixture containing 7 per 
cent potash. Our tests and the ex- 
perience of leading farmers proved 
that a better fertilizer was one con- 


taining 10 per cent potash. With the 


price of potatoes ranging around 65 
or 70 cents per barrel, apparently this 
was hardly the proper time to try to 
sell a more expensive fertilizer. But 
progressive Maine farmers, just like 
other progressive farmers, are always 
interested in doing every possible thing 
to better themselves once they are con- 
vinced it is the proper thing to do. 

We selected fourteen outstanding 
local farmers, known by reputation as 
successful potato growers, who had 
been consistent users of 10 per cent 
potash fertilizers. We obtained from 
them (and they received nothing for 
their cooperation) statements in their 
own words as to why they had used 
this fertilizer and why they would 
continue to use it. 

Fourteen “‘success story’ advertise- 
ments averaging about one-half page 
in size were prepared and carried in 
all of the local papers in the county, 
weekly for fourteen weeks. The copy 
was simple and factual, with each 


heading featuring 10 per cent potash | 
fertilizer. The success story was car- 
ried through each advertisement by 
using photographs of the farmer, and | 
in several cases his home, his barn, | 
his automobile and his excellent crop. 
Here again quality was the story— 
more smooth, chunky No. 1 potatoes. 


As a further tie-up at the height | 


of the buying season we used daily 
broadcasts over a local radio station 
for thirty days in connection with the 
weather forecasts. The farmer is al- 
ways interested in the weather. The 
farmers mentioned above were fea- 
tured in these broadcasts and state- 
ments from them were read. 

You can see that we have tried to 
keep our advertising consistent in its 
aim but flexible in its approach to 
each new problem, Our copy is pre- 
pared shortly before closing dates so 
that it can be kept timely to meet 
changing conditions. 

The conversion of the average 
farmer into a regular consumer of 
high-potash fertilizers is a long-time 
job. We have maintained a sustained 
drive towards this goal and. done some 
of our best work when others were 
not even trying to get his attention. 
We figure that this investment will 
pay dividends later. 


Speaking of Results 


But it is also bringing results today 
True, our general business has shown 
a decline. However, in those markets 
where we have done a real adver- 
tising job we have gotten unexpected 
results. For instance, a careful check- 
up in the Aroostook potato region 
indicates that we have increased the 
sale of 10 per cent potash fertilizer 
from about 35 per cent of the total 
fertilizer tonnage to about 75 per cent 
of the total fertilizer tonnage in one 
year’s time. High-grade Kainit, which 
we advertised for rust prevention on 
cotton, has shown a nice increase and 
has led all of our other products by a 
big margin. 


The fertilizer season is still at its | 


height as this is written and it is too 
early to give definite figures for other 
territories. But we are sure we are 
on the right track. Building markets 


is very similar to producing crops. | 


You will get little from your seed 
unless the land is properly cultivated 
and fertilized. 


times. 
and consistent effort will harvest the 
best yields in the long run. 


Bad weather, depres- | 
sions and other obstacles beyond your | 
control will prove heart-breaking at | 
But, common sense, courage | 


————— rll 
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utives and their fam- 
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In the neighborhood 


of the uptown business 


district, the smart 
shops, thetheatres,and 
close to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station and rapid 
transit systems, the 


Hotel Barclay with its 


makes a delightful 


home for business exec- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Colonial appointments ! 
| 
| 
ilies on visits to New | 
York. Rates are com- 
mensurate with the | 
times. Single rooms 
$5 up; Double rooms 


$8 up; Suites, $12 up. 
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BARCLAY 
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These most valuable booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Advertising Appropriations 


Factors to be Considered in Making an 
Advertising Appropriation: This latest 
study from the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company should be in the hands of all 
sales and advertising executives. As usual, 
in the case of these studies, it is based on 
the actual methods followed by a variety 
of companies in determining appropriations. 
Under the heading of “Methods of Making 
an Appropriation” are listed examples of 
(1) arbitrary appropriations of all avail- 
able cash; (2) following lead of com- 
petitors; (3) appropriating on basis of 
buying inquiries from prospects; (4) ap- 
propriating specific sum per unit of prod- 
uct; (5) appropriating a percentage of 
income—in terms of net profits, gross sales 
of past year, anticipated sales for coming 
year, past and future sales combined, sales 
percentage as shown by sales curve; and 


THIS MAN 
CAN BUILD SALES 


company (a manufacturer) is run 
full time and has for quite a 
eriod. He has built sales for it up 
to over 20 per cent of the total done 
by the entire industry, in a highly com 
petitive market. Prices have not been 


ut? To move goods. 


Thoroughly familiar with methods of 
national distribution through jobbers 
dealers and direct. His salesmen work 
on combination salary and bonus, and 
are outstanding producers. Advertis 
ng he has written and directed has 
attracted very favorable notice and 
action, 


He is 39, college trained, happily 
married. Protestant. Can remain in- 
definitely with present connection. 
Only reason for seeking change is to 
30 where the work is harder and the 
pportunity greater. 


'f you need a sales manager with an 
unquestioned record of success, and 
who has a still biaqger vision of the 
future before him, address in confi- 
dence 


Box 374 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


MANAGEMENT JUNE 1, 1933 


(6) appropriating cost of meeting a sales 
objective. Advantages of and objections to 
the various methods are related throughout. 
A most helpful list of percentages of ad- 
vertising appropriations to total sales vol- 
ume in a number of fields, for 1930 and 
1929, is given, from the A. N. A. study 
of 1931. 

Other similar tables based on Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau investigations, on 
Percival White's “Advertising Research,” 
and Dr. Starch’s study on retailers’ appro- 
priations, follow. That moot question, 
“What the Advertising Appropriation Should 
Provide For,” is itemized to show both 
legitimate and illegitimate charges. A final 
chapter discusses the importance of Keep- 
ing the Advertising Budget Flexible. 


serves many of the smartest advertisers in 
America. Among the nationally known 
names whose signs are pictured in color 
in this booklet you will recognize Hoffman, 
Hires, Life Savers, Busch, Budweiser, Ex-Lax, 
Model, Whistle, Gulf, Esso, Pyrofax, Old 
Gold, Whitman's, Dunlop, Firestone, Paris, 
RCA Radiola, Willard, Studebaker, Hud- 
son, Kelly Springfield, Goodrich, Chevrolet, 
Sherwin Williams, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Aunt Jemina, Sheli, Texaco, Mobiloil, and 
scores of others. 


Printing 


Wings to Words: Among our subscrib- 
ers there are no doubt many who, though 
not actually engaged in the production end 
of their advertising, would like to know 
and ought to have available the how and 
why of methods of reproducing printing 
eit : surfaces. For these, as well as for adver- 
Fadeless Publicity: What does it take tising men and printers, the Rapid Elec- 
to make a metal sign that is unqualifiedly trotype Company has prepared a seventy- 
guaranteed for ten years against rusting, page or nto whch is poured, with 
fading, weather or age? Executives of type and illustration, the condensed wisdom 
companies which cooperate with dealers by of this firm, which is among the foremost 
directing traffic to and marking the point serving the printing industry. It is a step- 
of sale will find in this booklet both an by-step, pictorial explanation of the making 
explanation of the process and an endorse- of electrotypes, aluminotypes and mats 
ment of the product well worth investigat- —without which our present-day press 
ing. The Ingram-Richardson Company, runs of millions of impressions would be 
manufacturers of porcelain enameled iron well-nigh impossible. Handsomely printed 
signs, backed by a generation of manufac- and bound, this book deserves a place in 
turing tradition and pride of craftsmanship, every advertising library. 


Outdoor Display 


Personal Service and Supplies | 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. | 
Remittance Must Accompany Order | 


Cash Basis Only. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED sonable. Will call with samples in or near New 
7 a York. Write today, setting time. Address Box 
IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 372, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue. 
new connection and qualified for a salary between wow Vom, . 5. 

$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- = 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- | SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 
oe! nm peg A dl — standing 8 

an reputation throug whic preliminaries are | ™ 
ne aciated confidentially for positions of the calibre MANUFACTURER OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 
indicaced. The procedure is individualized to each goods could use services of an experienced, energetic 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered | traveling salesman to act as Assistant Sales Man- 
and present position protected. Established rwenty | 48¢F in contacting, stimulating and enthusing a 
three years. Send only name and address for details small sales force. Good future for a real worker. 
R Bixby, Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf | Address Box ‘‘L,’’ SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
flo. N. YY. ¥ , ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED SALES HELP WANTED 


THREE PRODUCERS WANTED---ESSENTIAL 
you know the Southeast to fill one of these jobs 
with large, well-established fine printing establish- 
ment. If your background includes direct mail and 
printing experience, so much the better. One of 
the three salesmen chosen will qualify as sales 


ENERGETIC SALES AGENCY covering Texas 
desires some new lines of readily salable products. | 
We contact manufacturers, jobbers and merchants. 
Have had long and successful experience. Only 
meritorious and genuinely useful products consid- 
ered. Terminal Sales Co., Terminal Warehouse | manager; jobs offer salary and commission and 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas | permanent connection to _ real sales producers. 
——————— Make your letter detailed. Address Box 375, 


; 7 SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
POSITION WANTED Seces Sees 


(SCHOOL | SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER WITH IDEAS, 
ersonal sales | originality and pep for established, medium-sized 
ability, capable correspondent and knowledge of | Pennsylvania paint manufacturer whose business 
modern merchandising methods. Desires to build | has steadily grown during the depression. Give 
permanent career in the sales department of a | personal data, experience, classes of trade handled, 
growing organization, but genuine opportunity for | former employers, salary desired, and why you 
promotion must be present. Excellent reference think you are qualified for key position in grow- 
from present employer. Age twenty-five, single. | ing organization. Address Box 377, SALES MAn- 
Location unimportant. Can travel when necessary. | \GEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please address Box 376, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


adic SALES REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


Open for Part Time Work! | SALES REPRESENTATIVES HAND-PICKED 
lto order by any or all of 30 key employment 
ADVERTISING MANAGER WITH LONG agencies in 30 key cities; salary or commission : 
experience and tested ideas. Exceptional record | no cost to firm for salaried placements. National 
in securing business by direct mail. Good con- | Sales Board, Department 1, 176 West Wisconsin, 
nections for art work and printing. Service rea- | Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE 
of Business Administration), strong 


PTORONTO™ 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

L LONDON, Exp 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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